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MALVINA. 



CHAPTER I. 



A COUSIN TEOM INDIA. 



" TTE! has come, Mademoiselle ! Your 
cousin from India has arrived. 
He awaits you downstairs," cried Marie, 
one of the servants at the convent of 
the Augustines, near St. Ouen, as she 
thrust her head into the room occupied 
by Mademoiselle Sophie — better known 
in her own country by the name of 
Sophia. 
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replied, advancing towards him, and rest- 
ing her head on his shoulder. 

The young man kissed her again, but 
this time only for a moment, on the 
forehead. 

" How frightened you look !" said 
Sophie, raising her eyes to his; "and 
how much — how very much! — ^you are 
changed." 

The young man blushed red — Indian 
red— through his bronzed skin, but said 
nothing. 

Sophie gave a start. 

'*For heaven's sake tell me who you 
are !'' she called out. " Oh, what 
have I done ! This is not George at 

all." 

She sat down on the sofa, hid her face 
in her hands, and began to sob. Then 
suddenly rising, and without conde- 
scending to take any further notice 
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of the malefactor, who bad dared to 
gather honey from lips that did not be- 
long to him, she walked towards the 
door. 

The malefactor, however, followed her. 

"Listen to me one moment," he ex- 
claimed; "I implore you not to leave 
me without hearing what I have to 

say." 

" Say," she replied, in a broken voice; 

^*what words can ever — excuse such in- 
famous — such atrocious conduct?" 

Just then Madame Eugenie, the supe- 
rior of the convent, made her appear- 
ance. 

^* Thank heaven, Madame, you have 
come !" said Sophie. " A dreadful thing 
has happened. This is not my cousin ! 
This is some impostor !" 

She again began to sob. 

** Sophie, my dear child," said Madame 
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Eugenie, Monsieur may not be your 
cousin, but that does not make him an 
impostor. The world no doubt contains 
numbers of impostors, but it would 
scarcely be fair to apply the term to 
every one who does not happen to be your 
cousin. To whom. Monsieur, have I the 
honour of speaking I" 

"My name is Leighton," said the 
young man, in poor but respectable 
French. He gave the Superior a card, 
on which she read, " Mr. Alfred Leigh- 
ton." 

"Though I have not the honour to 
be Mademoiselle's cousin," he continued, 
" yet, as you were kind enough to 
suggest, Madame, I am no impostor. 
I have had the misfortune to incur 
Mademoiselle's displeasure, and I regret 
it with all my heart. I regret it much 
more deeply than she will ever believe. 
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But I came here with no deceitful in- 
tention. I did not send my card in, 
because my name was unknown both 
to you, Madame, and to Mademoiselle; 
and I spoke the exact truth when I 
said I came from Mademoiselle's cousin, 
Captain Thornton.*' 

Sophie looked wildly at the offender, 
but did not utter a syllable. 

"After all there is no harm done," 
said the Superior. "We heard yester- 
day from the doorkeeper, who, as you 
must have perceived, has, not made a 
vow of silence, that an English gentle- 
man had been here who had just arrived 
from India, and who brought news of 
Mademoiselle Sophie's cousin. Sophie, 
like myself, came to the conclusion 
that the Englishman from India, who 
had come specially to St. Ouen with 
news of her cousin — she had not seen 
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him for, oh, I don't know how many 
years — was, without doubt, the cousin 
himself. Otherwise, Monsieur, if we had 
not mistaken you for Captain Thornton, 
you would not have been admitted. As 
it was, but for the natural eagerness 
of Sophie to see her relation, it is I, not 
she, who would in the first instance 
have received you." 

" I find that I have undertaken a 
most difficult task," said Captain 
Thornton's emissary. "I have letters 
to give to Mademoiselle which I was 
requested to place in her hands 
alone." 

" I decline to receive them," inter- 
rupted Sophie. 

" That is what I was afraid of," said 
Alfred Leighton. " Captain Thornton, 
however, begged me to deliver them to 
you, and I should be very glad if you 
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would allow me to execute Ids com- 



mission." 



"You can give them to Madame," 
suggested Sophie, looking straight before 
her, and not in the direction of Leighton. 

"Pardon me; I was desired to give 
them to you alone." 

" To me alone !" she exclaimed sar- 
castically. " My cousin might at least 
have chosen a more discreet messen- 
ger." 

"You seem to have formed a very 

unfavourable opinion of me," said Leigh- 
ton. 

Sophie remained silent. 

" I hope some day you will see reason 
to change it !" 

Without paying the least attention 
to this little speech in self-defence, Sophie 
asked the Superior to excuse her, and 
left the room. 
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Sophie went upstairs to weep in secret, 
and to tell the tale of her deception and 
humiliation to the sympathetic Thdrese. 

But Th^rese, on hearing how poor 
Sophie had welcomed and embraced the 
wrong man, and how le faux cousin, 
instead of warning her off, had taken 
her to his heart and kissed her as 
though he had been dying of love for 
her, burst out laughing. 

"You look upon it as only a jest, 
do you ?" said Sophie. 

"No," answered Therese, "but it is 
laughable all the same, that a young 
girl should mistake an utter stranger 
for her future husband, and throw her 
arms round his neck, and still more 
amusing that he should enter so fully 
into the spirit of the error." 

" You are an unfeeling girl," said 
Sophie. 
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"No," replied Th^rfese, "I am really 
very sorry for you; but the circum- 
stances, I repeat, are droll. You musn't 
be annoyed with me, Sophie, and for 
your own sake you really ought not 
to take so serious a view of the af- 
fair. 

** What a villain he must be !" said 
Sophie ; who could not help taking a 
serious view of the affair. 

"No, not a villain," remonstrated 
Therese. " I dare say most other men 
would have done the same if they had 
been in the same position. You looked 
very charming, you were bursting with 
affection, and then your demonstration 
took him by surprise. No, all things 
considered, I should have had a worse 
opinion of him if he had repelled you. 
Oh, my poor Sophie, to throw away 
the first fruits of your youthful love at 
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random in this manner ! What an original 
girl you are !'* 

Sophie had now become a little more 
composed. 

"I shall never see him again," she 
said, " that is one thing." 

" On the contrary, you are sure to 
see him again, if he is your cousin's 
intimate friend. Besides, he must make 
his excuses to you." 

"I don't need his excuses. His con- 
duct is inexcusable." 

" He may not think so. But I don't 
know what the code of politeness would 
say in the matter. Such a case as 

this can scarcely have been foreseen 

However, you have not told me what 
he is like, or what he had to say 
to you about your cousin. I should 
like to know, par exempUy what he 
will say to your cousin about you^ or 
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is this terrible though accidental em- 
brace to be looked upon as a secret 
between you for ever ?" 

"He has not told me anything about 
my cousin. He has some letters 
from him, T believe, but I would not take 
them. I suppose he will give them to 



Madame Eugenie. 



99 



" Ah, you turned upon him as soon as 
he released you. I see !" 

"That is to say, as soon as I dis- 
covered that he was not my cousin." 

"And how did you find that out?" 

"He looked confused, and I ques- 
tioned him. Otherwise I don't think he 
is so very unlike George, and anyone 
could see that he had just arrived from 
India." 

' " If you mean to receive every young 
man who returns from India in that 
style -" 
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"On the contrary, if George himself 
were to come now, I don't know how I 
should receive him." 

" Before giving way to your feelings, 
you would require positive proofs of his 
identity, I suppose? That would be 
rather chilling for him. But the kisses of 
a young English girl, so sentimental and 
so full of naivete^ must not be delivered 
at another time at the wrong address. 
You have already learnt prudence, but 
the lesson was indeed a severe one." 

"I shall never forget it," said Sophie, 
with a sigh. 

" Naivete^ again 1" replied Thdrese. " He 
also will remember it, and thus you and 
this Indian will have one memorable and 
striking souvenir in common, and belong- 
ing to you two alone — for, on considera- 
tion, I am sure your cousin will never 
know anything about it. You would not 
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like to tell him, nor would he like to 
hear it." 

« I shall never mention it again to any 
living being." 

"As for the Indian, he will be a 
monster if he does not keep the secret." 

" I don't think he is a bad man," said 
Sophie. 

"You called him a villain just this 
moment ?" 

" Yes, but I don't think he would be- 
have like a villain coolly and deliberately. 
I cannot help being in a rage with him; 
but there is nothing mean about his ap- 
pearance. I can never forgive him, nor 
myself either, but he was very sorry 
afterwards, and I don't think he would 
do such a thing again." 

" I should not be too sure of that if 
you only gave him the chance, and as for 
regretting it, though he is bound to apolo- 
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gize to you in the most humble manner 
possible, depend upon it he regrets nothing 
except that you can never mistake him 
for your cousin a second time. When 
I think of that I almost pity him, I do 
indeed." 

" One of my dearest illusions is des- 
troyed for ever," said Sophie. 

" What dream was that ?" asked 
Therfese. 

" It was the simplest thing possible. 
I had always said to myself that no 
man in the world but one should ever 
kiss me — always excepting of course 
my father." 

" Ah ! but accidents don't count ;. and 
after all what may happen to you any 
day if you play at forfeits ?" 

" I never played at forfeits. And if 
at forfeits you throw your arms round 
gentlemen's necks, and kiss them as — " 
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" As you kissed the Indian," inter- 
rupted Th^rese — 

" Then forfeits are a very strange game, 
in which I shall never take part. . . . 
Don't you remember the German tale of 
the young girl who vowed that no man 
should ever see her leg unless he married 
her ?'* 

" That must have been before the in- 
vention of crinoline?" 

"I beUeve it was. However, this 
young girl, who was so discreet— though 
not more discreet, perhaps, than other 
young girls — met with an accident one 
day. She fell, and the leg she had 
sworn no one but her husband should 
ever behold, was exposed to the view 
of a mere passer by." 

" How very terrible, and did she make 
him marry her?" 

" She made him marry her ; but that 

VOL. I. 
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is not the point. I was only thinking 
how shocked the young girl must have 
been when the accident happened. She 
must have felt much as I did when I 
found I had thrown myself into the arms 
of this stranger." 

Just then Marie entered the room to 
say that Madame la Superieure wished 
to see Mademoiselle Sophie downstairs. 



mn 
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CHAPTER IL 



AN APOLOGY. 



" TT7HY what can have passed between 
you and Mr. Leighton ?'* asked 
Madame Eugenie. " What did you say to 
the young man to frighten him so?" 

" I frighten him !" exclaimed Sophie. 

" Well, he seemed very much alarmed. 
I felt sure," continued the Superior, " like 
yourself, that he was your' cousin. But 
don't you think it was a strange thing to 
attack him and to treat him with positive 
incivility because he happened to be 

2 
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some one else. Mr. Leighton is a very- 
well brought up man {un homme tres 
bien Sieve) and he feels deeply the im- 
politeness of which you have been guilty 
towards him." 

" Oh, indeed ! I shall have to apologize 
to him now for having kissed him, I 
suppose!" said Sophie to herself. 

" Why did you refuse to receive his 
letters ? He had come from London, or 
at least from Paris, all the way to St. 
Ouen to deliver them himself. He had 
been recommended to call personally by 
your father. There is nothing to re- 
proach him with, except indeed, that 
he asked for you instead of inquiring 
in the first instance for me. But he is 
an Englishman and does not know our 
rules. Nor would that have made any 
difference if the touriere and that other 
chatterer Marie had not taken upon them- 
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selves to say absolutely, when he called 
to-day, that he was your cousin." 

Sophie was obliged to listen to this 
lecture in silence. 

"What, now, will you say to your 
father when you are requested to explain 
your behaviour to Mr. Leighton ?" 

" Mr. Leighton will not make any com- 
plaint on the subject, I am sure." 

" And if he should have enough deli- 
cacy to abstain from doing so, is not 
that an additional reason why you should 
regret having wounded him? Wounded 
him too and for what? Because after 

« 

rushing down stairs — I could hear at 
what pace you were descending the stair- 
case — to welcome your cousin, you un- 
fortunately found no cousin to welcome ! 
A little more restraint would have been 
becoming. I can understand your dis- 
appointment; but that Mr. Leighton 
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should be made the victim of it was 
certainly not just.*' 

*' How warmly she takes his part !" 
thought Sophie. But she was still con- 
demned to silence. 

*' What he must think of y6u 1 can 
scarcely allow myself to consider. He 
knows — indeed every one seems to know 
— of your childish engagement to your 
cousin." 

'^Childish, Madame? Why childish?" 
asked Sophie. 

'* At least it was made when you were 
quite a child. And because your cousin, 
whom you choose to regard as your 
future husband-*-' 

"Choose to regard!" said Sophie; 
'' but we have papa's consent !" 

" Pray do not interrupt me. Because 
your cousin, whom it pleases you to 
regard as your future husband, is an- 
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nounced, you go into transports of de- 
light; and when the visitor turns out 
to be, not your cousin, but some one 
who brings news of him, then, instead 
of thanking him for the trouble he has 
taken, you insult him ! Yes, I may 
almost say that you insulted him." 

"I am very sorry, I am sure," re- 
plied Sophie, at last, "if I said anything 
wrong, but how can it be remedied now ? 

" It can very easily be remedied," said 
Madame Eugenie. *' Mr. Leighton is still 
here." 

Sophie gave a little start. 

" I begged him to wait until you be- 
came a little more reasonable, and he 
kindly consented to do so." 

Sophie saw what was coming, and had 
a great mind to tell Madame Eugenie 
precisely what had taken place. But she 
knew that she had only herself, and her 
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own precipitancy, to blame, and dreaded 
the Superior's displeasure. 

'* What do you wish me to do, 
Madame ?" she asked: 

"What I desire you to do above all, 
is to receive the letters which Mr. Leigh- 
ton brings you. One was to me, from 
your papa, who authorises you to read 
those sent to you by your cousin, 
without submitting them to me pre- 
viously." 

" I have no objection to your reading 
all of them,'' said Sophie, "indeed, I 
should be much obliged to you, Madame, 
if you would." 

"That is not necessary. But I was 
about to say, that after receiving the 
letters which Mr. Leighton has been 
kind enough to bring you, it would be 
becoming on your part to express, or at 
least to hint at, the regret which you 
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really ought to feel for your conduct to- 
wards him just now." 

"Certainly I will receive the letters 
from him, Madame," replied Sophie, 
" since you order me to do so : but pray 
do not subject me to the humiliation of 
making excuses to him." 

" On this point I do not insist at all. 
It is not absolutely your duty, but it 
would at least be graceful on the part 
of a young lady to act as I have sug- 
gested." 

"But how can I apologise to him for 
" she stopped abruptly. 

" In this matter, do as you please ; 

but we must not keep Mr. Leighton 

» 

waiting any longer." 

The Superior opened the door of the 
parloivy and went into the ante-room ad- 
joining it, where the ambassador from 
India was waiting. In the meanwhile. 
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Sophie, finding herself caught in a trap, 
made a sudden and rather mahcious re- 
solution. 

"I am most distressed," said Alfred 
Leighton, in English, as he returned to 
the parloir^ "that you should have been 
caused so much trouble. Miss Arnold, 
on my account; but it will be very 
kind of you if you will let me give 
you up my letters. Here is one from 
your father ; he has gone to see a friend 
at some distance, or he would have ac- 
companied me here himself; and here is 
rather a large packet from Captain Thorn- 
ton." 

Sophie took the letters, and, after a 
little hesitation, said — not knowing what 
to say — ** I hope Captain Thornton 
was quite well when you last saw 
him ?" 

"Yes; he has now quite recovered." 
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"I did not even know that he had 
been ill; but that accounts for his not 
writing." 

" Oh, he was dangerously ill some 
months ago; if you were to see him 
now you would scarcely know him. I 
beg your pardon," he added, seeing that 
his last remark had made Sophie blush. 
" Will you excuse me," he continued im- 
mediately afterwards, " if I ask you 
how long it is since you have seen 
your cousin ?" 

" I saw him the day before he left 
England to join his regiment — now about 
six years ago. " 

" You must have been very young. 
Miss Arnold ?" 

" I was about thirteen," said Sophie, 
" or scarcely so old." 

" I am astonished," said Leighton, 
" when I think of it, that I should ever 
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have been so rash as to undertake to 
bring you these letters." 

" Do you know what they enclose, 
then ?" asked Sophie. 

" But Thornton," he continued, with- 
out answering her question, " is my 
greatest friend, and I thought I was 
bound to take charge of them, when he 
asked me to do so. I have need of the 
greatest indulgence from you, and — and — 
I am afraid I am not likely to obtain 
it." 

" Speak French," said Sophie, looking 
with an almost imperceptible glance to- 
wards the Superior. 

" I have only now to add. Made- 
moiselle," he continued, " that I re- 
gret, or rather that I am bound to 
apologize for, my importunity in ask- 
ing to see you, instead of leaving 
my letters at the gate; but you will 
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understand the position in which I was 
placed, and that I had given a positive 
promise to deliver them to you, per- 
sonally." 

^* I am sure," intervened the Superior, 
" that Mademoiselle Arnold is only too 
much obliged to you for your kindness in 
calling yourself." She at the same time 
gave Sophie a look, which was at once 
understood. 

" If I received you," began Sophie, 
nerving herself for the effort, " in a very 
extraordinary manner, believe me that 
I regret it most deeply, and far more 
than I can ever express." 

" Ah, Mademoiselle !" interrupted Leigh- 
ton, who understood the true meaning of 
the pretended apology. 

"I wish I could efface it from my 
recollection, and from yours," continued 
Sophie, '* and I can assure you that I 
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can never forgive myself for my hasti- 
ness and want of thought." 

" Assezj ma petitej'^ whispered Madame 
Eugenie, who thought Sophie was ex- 
cusing herself rather too fully. 

" I am exceedingly grieved," said Alfred 
Leighton, on his side, " that you should 
think it necessary to speak to me in 
this manner. I shall never forget the 
happiness I experienced in meeting you." 

Sophie blushed, and this time to the 
ears ; while Leighton bowed to her and 
to the Superior and left the convent. 

Marie was waiting in the passage 
outside the parloir to see the Indian 
cousin as he went out of the house, 
and Jacqueline, the touriere, inspected 
him carefully as he passed through the 
outer gate. 
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CHAPTER III. 



A PACKET OP LETTERS. 



" TT7ILL you read the letters?" said 
Sophie to the Superior, remem- 
bering the convent rule on the subject. 

" Not unless you wish to show them 
to me," replied Madame Eugenie. " They 
all come as it were from your father, 
but if there is anything in them that 
you may wish to consult me about 
afterwards, do not hesitate to confide 



in me." 



Alfred Leighton had already given 
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Madame Eugenie to understand what 
the contents of Captain Thornton's letter 
must be. 

"You behaved charmingly at last," 
said the Superior, " I knew you were a 
good, obedient girl, but you went fiirther 
than I intended." 

*' I did my best," said Sophie, 

" So you did," replied Madame Eugenie. 
She kissed her and told her to go and 
read the letters by herself. 

The letters which Sophie carried up- 
stairs to devour hastily and to digest 
at leisure, were from three diflferent 
persons. 

To begin with, there was a letter 
from Sophie's father, which was of 
course not the first to be opened. 

Secondly, there was a letter from 
her cousin, which she had torn open 
before she had reached her room. 
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Thirdly there was a packet of letters in 
her own handwriting. 

" What a correspondence !" said 
Th^rfese, who had been anxiously await- 
ing Sophie's return ; " which do you 
begin with ?" 

Sophie had already opened the letter 
from her cousin, she changed colour, 
gave the letter to Th^rfese, and hid- 
ing her face in her hands, began to 
sob. 

"Tears again? What a day this is 
to be," said Th^rese, " what can have 
happened npw, Sophie?" 

The letter which had caused Sophie 
so much grief was as follows : — 

" Madras, March 16th, 186— 

" My very dear Sophie, 
" It is now a long time since I wrote 
to you. But I never was a good cor- 

VOL. I. D 
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respondent, and I have been so wretchedly 
ill for the last few months that to write 
has been out of the question. All sorts 
of things have happened to me of late. 
I often think of the pleasant time we 
passed together when you were a very 
little girl and I was scarcely more 
than a boy. It is easy to form de- 
lightful projects at that age, but not 
so easy to carry them out afterwards. 
I wonder whether you would even re- 
cognize me, if you were to see me 
now." 

(*' Always this question of recognition," 
thought Sophie.) 

" Instead of going home with the 22nd 
Hussars, I have made a very advan- 
tageous exchange into an infantry regi- 
ment which has just come out. If I 
remain in India six years longer " (" Six 
years longer !" said Sophie to herself 
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with a pang), "I am sure you will not 
know me at all. 

" I have now an important piece of 
news to communicate, which I make a 
point of sending to you before any one 
else. I am in sober reality going to be 
married, and before you receive this letter 
shall have led the future Mrs. Arnold to 
what is poetically called the hymeneal 
altar. How impossible this would have 
seemed six years ago ! But * Vhomme pro- 
pose et Dieu dispose'.^ 

**What changes take place in this 
world. But the grief of leaving you 
was my first sorrow, and I can as- 
sure you, my charming Sophie, that 
when at some distant day I return to 
England, the greatest pleasure I shall 
look forward to will be that of seeing 
you again. 

** I would have given anything to have 

D 2 
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been able to keep your letters, which 
have afforded me so much pleasure. 
But on consideration I think it best 
to return them. I do not like to 
trust them to the post. Besides, 
fancy sending sixty-six letters, all in a 
lump, by post " (" 1 sent them to him by 
post, nevertheless,'* repeated Sophie). 
"They will be given to you by an inti- 
mate friend of mine, named Leighton. 
He is not in the 22nd, but he is a very 
good fellow all the same; and I have 
made him promise to cjeliver this and the 
other letters either to yourself personally or 
to your father. I have written, however, 
to my uncle at length on the same sub- 
ject. 

" Trusting, my ever dear Sophie, that 
you will not forget me, and that when I 
return to England, dried up and peppery 
as a capsicum, you will still be able to 
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recognise in me something of the school- 
boy who loved you so much, and to 
whom you were so kind as a little girl, 

" 1 remain, 
" Yours always most affectionately, 

" Gboegb Thornton." 



" Of the two I prefer the faux cousiuy^ 
said Th^rese, when she had finished read- 
ing the letter, "but you have had a 
fortunate escape. It is better that you 
should be deceived by him now than 
that he should have betrayed you after- 
wards.'* 

" Fortunately I have one resource left," 
exclaimed Sophie, still weeping, "I can 
take the veil." 

" A Protestant take the veil ?" inquired 
Therfese. 

" I can become a Catholic," answered 
Sophie. 
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"And your father?" asked Th^rfese. 

" He little cares what I do. You have 
not seen the letter he sent me by Mr. 
Leighton ? Look at it/' 

Therfese took the letter which Sophie 
held out to her, and read as follows : — 

" Chateau Thierry, St. Ouen, May 15th, 186— 

" Mr DEAEEST Sophie, 
"Mr. Leighton, the bearer of this 
note, brings news from George. I dare 
say Madame Eugenie will receive him if 
you ask her to do so. From what Mr. 
Leighton tells me I can guess the con- 
tents of George's letter to you. Do not 
blame me in the matter. You know what 
I said from the beginning. If you are 
really distressed, confide in the Superior, 
who has been a true mother to you. But 
you are too sensible a girl and have too 
much character to let this little trouble 
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prey upon you. You will no doubt con- 
sider George a very heartless young man. 
All I think of him is that he is a young 
man. They are all the same. If you have 
anything to say to me you can send word 
by Mr. Leighton, who is going to stay 
with me for a few days. Good bye, I 
shall see you soon. 

" Your affectionate papa, 

" Richard Redgreavb Arnold." 

•*Your father is quite right,*' said 
Therfese, " you ought not to allow yourself 
to be affected bv what such a cousin as 
that writes to you. A man you have not 
seen for six years, and who has, no doubt, 
grown worse every year, as you every 
year have grown better." 

" I cannot help caring for him," re- 
plied Sophie ; •• I cannot help caring for 
him, even now. Every day for the last 
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six years I have thought of him, prayed 
for him; and, oh, how I have longed 
to see him! How could he forget me, 
when I wrote to him so constantly, and 
told him all I thought, all T felt, all I 
hoped for 1 Only look, Th^rese," she 

w 

continued, taking up the packet of re- 
turned letters, and exhibiting them as 
so many material proofs of her constancy 
and affection. She gazed at them for a 
few moments, and then suddenly threw 
them into the fire. 

"There's a good girl," said Th^rfese, 
*• forget him ; he little knows what a 
treasure he has lost." 

" Give me his, also," and the faithless 
cousin's letter was consumed in company 
with her own. 

" I knew you had plenty of courage," 
said Therese, " all I wish now is, 
that the writer of the letter were 
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here, and that the fire were bigger," 

"Ah, for shame !" cried Sophie. 

"Yes, my darling, I would burn him 
also for the pain he has caused you." 

"It is sad to think of," said poor 
Sophie, sighing, and wiping her eyes 
for the last time ; " but I am afraid that 
if every man who broke his promise to a 
young girl were to be burned " 

" There would be a great many bon- 
fires," interrupted Therese, who did not 
wish to be too serious, " and the price 
of wood would go up. Yes, I am afraid 
that is true." 

" It need never happen more than 
once, after all," said Sophie, mourn- 
fully; "it is like death in that re- 
spect." 

" AUonSj ma petite Sophie, 1 thought 
you were nob going to give way to 
melancholy?" remonstrated Th^rfese. 
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"What am I to do?" asked the un- 
happy girl. 

" Well, in the first place, you are 
not to break your heart for an absurd 
Indian, who cannot appreciate you, and 
whom you have not seen since you 
were thirteen. Par exemple^ do English 
girls of thirteen really give and accept 
promises of marriage ? They are pre- 
cocious !" 

" They are deceived, like girls at all 
ages," replied Sophie, who thought the 
world ought to come to an end because 
her cousin had forgotten the vows he 
had made six years before to a little 
schoolgirl. 

" Shall you tell Madame ?" asked 
Thdrese. 

" I shall tell no one." 

" Well, I cannot leave you here, my 
poor child, to pine by yourself," said 
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Th^rfese, at last, "and the classes will 
begin directly. Let us go down 
stairs." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LA CAEITA. 



A T the Augustines, as at other convent 
schools, young girls are prepared in 
a very elaborate manner for the world, 
by nuns who have renounced the world 
for ever. How pious women, who have 
dehberately given up all thought of 
matrimony, and have chosen for them- 
selves what, if not absolutely the better, 
is very probably the safer life, can re- 
concile it to their consciences to educate 
young ladies, as if for the express pur- 
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pose of catching husbands, I do not 
know ; but so it is. The spiritual 
welfare of the pupil is, doubtless, 
cared for ; but it is equally certain 
that those accomplishments which are 
thought so well calculated to secure 
the advantageous " settlement " of a 
young lady in this world are not for- 
gotten. 

Drawing, singing, instrumental music 
of various kinds, were cultivated with 
particular care at the Augustines, and 
Sophie was already an excellent pianist, 
and played the harp hke a young St. 
Cecilia. As for the convent choir, in 
which the nuns and their pupils sang 
together, it was celebrated for miles 
round, and the Abb^ Poiret had often 
complained that the strangers who at- 
tended service in the convent chapel 
seemed much more impressed by the 
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singing of the Sisters and their young 
charges than by his sermons. 

This was the afternoon for practising 
choral singing, and Thdrese justly thought 
that this, or any other occupation, would 
have a good effect in diverting Sophie's 
attention from Indian subjects. 

They went down stairs, passed through 
the roherie, where four nuns, detached 
for this particular service, were occupied 
all day long in making clothes for the 
rest of the inmates ; through the lingerie^ 
where the linen of the convent was kept 
in large presses, and at last reached the 
schoolroom. 

The Superior was already there. She 
smiled on seeing Sophie enter, went up 
to her, and said, " I am so glad you 
are not late; I was afraid your letters 
might have detained you, and our choir 
would have suffered. — That is not your 
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place, Th^rfese, the contraltos are on the 
right." 

Madame Eugenie took her seat at 
the harmonium, struck a chord, and 
the convent choir was about to com- 
mence La Garita.y Rossini's beautiful 
hymn for female voices, when the con- 
vent parrot — the inevitable parrot — 
uttered a note of most unmusical quality. 
Although this interruption was by no 
means unexpected, and, in fact, was 
looked for as a matter of course, it 
caused a general titter amongst the as- 
sembly. 

" Tie up the parrot's beak," said 
Madame Eugenie ; an order which one 
of the nuns proceeded to execute. The 
offending bird was kept chained to a 
perch in a room called the infirmary, 
where its presence served to amuse 
the convalescents and patients, none 
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of whom at this time were seriously 
ill. 

The parrot's beak having been care- 
fully tied up with a thread of green 
silk, the fair young choristers began their 
chant anew; and Sophie found in the 
sweet music a temporary consolation, 
which no words could have given 
her. 

Her clear soprano voice, though not 
loud, was of penetrating quality, and 
had a timbre of its own, so that it 
could be distinguished from the mas9 of 
other voices. 

Alfred Leighton, who had lingered 
near the convent, was attracted by the 
singing, of which, however, only a faint 
sound reached him. He approached the 
side of the building from which it 
seemed to proceed, and found a group 
of listeners collected at one of the outer 
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doors. Alfred wondered whether, by- 
some chance, it happened to be the 
custom of this convent to admit ama- 
teurs at a stated hour to hear the per- 
formances of the choir. 

The amateurs were not of a very dis- 
tinguished kind, and Alfred observed that 
each one was armed with a pot or pan 
of some description, and wielded a large 

wooden spoon. 

* 

The amateurs looked with a jealous 

eye at Alfred, ^'Qu^est ce done quHl 

vient faire id, celui-la?^* said one of 

them. " Has he not enough to eat at 

home ?" 

"If he comes near me," said another, 
" I shall drop my iron pot on his 
toes." ' 

''Des bStisesr said a third. "He 
wears a coat worth fifty francs. If 
he is hungry it is not for Madame 
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Eugenie's soup, but for the eyes of one 
of the loensionnaires.^^ 

La Garita was repeated a second and 
a third time, 

Alfred listened and tried to distin- 
guish, and fancied he could distinguish 
Sophie's voice from the others. When 
the lovely melody had been sung a 
third time, Madame Eugenie was appar- 
ently satisfied with the execution, and 
the concert came to an end. The at- 
mosphere was still full of harmonious 
sounds wlien the doors were suddenly 
opened and the troop of beggars witli their 
pots, pans, and wooden spoons pressed in. 

" Et cet autre^ il ne vient pas V^ cried 
the servant who had opened the door, 
and who was no other than Marie. It 
was now dusk; but she saw, as soon 
as she had spoken, what a mistake she 
had made. 
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" Pardon^ Monsieur , mille pardons /" 
she exclaimed, as she recognised Alfred, 
who, on his side, seeing what a mistake 
he had made, said nothing, but, with a 
slight inclination of the head, turned 
away. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



DESPAIR 1 



A T the meal, corresponding to what in 
England is called " tea," and which 
at English schools is called " tea " all 
the same, even though no tea be drunk 
thereat, the Superior asked Sophie 
whether she had received any good 
news from India. 

Sophie had the audacity to reply that 
she had; upon which Madame Eugenie 
opened her eyes a little, but made no 
remark. 
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** Excellent news," added Sophie, 
" there will now be no obstacle, Ma- 
dame, to my remaining here for ever." 

"Ah, my poor Sophie, you are too 
impulsive," said the Superior. "You 
wish now to throw yourself into a con- 
vent, as a little while ago you threw 
yourself into the room where there was 
a stranger whom you mistook for a dear 
friend. You must make no mistake as 
to the true character of a convent, and 
of that, as yet, you know nothing. But 
you do not look at all well, my poor 
child." 

"No, I do not feel well;" answered 
Sophie, and it would have been vain for 
her to have maintained the contrary. 

"You are dressed too lightly," re- 
marked the Superior. " You are wearing 
your muslin already, although it is now 
only spring, and as cold as winter." 
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In winter the pupils at the Augus- 
tines' Convent wore dark green dresses 
with bonnets to match, so that seen from 
a distance, when they were out walking, 
they looked like a company of riflemen. 
In summer, however, the prescribed 
attire was a white muslin dress with a 
green sash (bonnet of straw trimmed 
with green — gloves at discretion) ; and 
Sophie, for reasons of her own, had re- 
ceived her visitor from India in summer 
costume. 

Green is seldom found a becoming 
colour — though what colour is un- 
becoming worn by a really pretty 
girl ? But the Superior of the Augus- 
tines' could not undertake to disfigure 
her pupils, all she could do was to give 
them a toilette as little calculated as 
possible to encourage vanity. 

Nevertheless, there are many ways of 
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tying a green sash, and a plain white 
dress is always so becoming to a young 
girl, that Sophie, on the occasion of 
Alfred's visit, looked as charming as 
though she had been created for that 
special and sole purpose. 

"I am glad you wore the grass- 
hopper's dress," said Th6rese. "I like 
you better as a grasshopper than as a 
beetle." 

It was an accepted fact, or rather an 
accepted joke, based upon something re- 
sembling a fact, that the pupils of the 
Augustines' looked like grasshoppers in 
their white dresses with sashes of green, 
gauzy silk, and like beetles in their 
dresses of dark green cloth. 

**It matters very little now," an- 
swered Sophie, '* what I wear." 

"For a grasshopper you are not very 
lively." 
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" Lively ? No, indeed .... But good 
night. You are very kind, but my head 
aches, and I must go to bed." 

" Poor girl ! . . . . Good night," said 
Th^rSse. 

Sophie kissed her, blushing as though 
she were ashamed of what she was doing, 
and retired to her bedroom. 
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CHAPTER VL 



IL BAOIO. 



TT7HEN Aboulhassan and Sohemselnihar 
met at the door of the Palace of 
Continual Pleasures they embraced with 
so much transport that they both fainted 
on the spot, and would have fallen to 
the ground if the female attendants 
who had followed Sohemselnihar had 
not supported them. Nor was it until 
" stimulants had been applied," in ac- 
cordance, no doubt, with the directions 
of some Humane Society of the period. 
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that the lovers returned to conscious- 
ness.* 

When la Petite Fadette gave her 
"fadet" a kiss of love, the youth lost 
his head and all but swooned. t 

When the ecstatic Louis Lambert 
kissed for the first time the lips of his 
divine Pauline, he fell into a fit of medi- 
tation and passed gradually into a state 

of catalepsy.J 

But these young persons were violently 
in love with one another before, whereas 
Alfred had never seen Sophie, nor Sophie 
Alfred, until they fell into one another's 
arms at their first meeting in the parloir 
of the Augustines' Convent. 

It was awkward, especially for Sophie I 
As for Alfi:*ed, if, after what had passed 

* Arabian Nights* Entertainment. 

t " La Petite Fadette," by Georges Sand. 

X " Louis Lambert»" by H. de Balzac. 
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he had not been desperately in love with 
Sophie, he would have deserved nothing 
less than death — on the principle which 
made the Spartans put to death ill-con- 
ditioned, incapable children, from whom 
nothing manly could be expected. He 
had seen her for three minutes; he had 
seen her above all in a moment of ex- 
pansion; he knew as much of her as 
Romeo, at the period of the balcony 
scene, knew of Juliet ; Fate had thrown 
her into his arms, and he felt in the 
still- living pressure of her lips the seal 
of Fortune. There was nothing, he 
thought, so angelic in the way of cos- 
tume as a white dress, and Sophie's 
green sash had twined itself round his 
heart. 

These details may appear trivial and 
even absurd to those who never were 
in love, or who forget what their habi- 
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tual state of mind was until the fever 
left them. But Alfred loved Sophie so 
completely that her defects (for she had 
defects) charmed him as much as her 
beauties. Thus, one of her lower teeth 
was a httle crooked, the effect of which 
was analogous to that of a mouche on a 
beautifully fair skin. It drew attention 
to her teeth in general, which were as 
white as milk, as brilliant as ivory, and 
as delicate as mother of pearl. 

From that time forward it seemed to 
him that there was something insipid in 
the beauty of a woman who had perfectly 
straight teeth. 

This was not merely love at first 
sight ; it was love at first sight, love at 
the first touch of the hand, love at the 
first pressure of the lips, all in one, 
with perfect confusion of cause and con- 
sequence, consequence and cause. 
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Independently of the striking and 
suggestive circumstances of their first 
meeting, which « could only have been 
lost upon a man devoid of all imagina- 
tion, Alfred had a number of reasons 
for loving Sophie. He loved her for her 
soft brown hair, for her rosebud com- 
plexion, for the calmness and purity of 
her forehead, for the Mediterranean blue- 
ness of her eyes, for the delicacy and 
sensitiveness of her nose, mouth and chin, 
for the gracefulness of the head which 
had leant so confidingly upon his breast, 
for the slenderness of the waist that he 
had encircled, for the eloquence of the 
hand that he had pressed, for the sweet- 
ness of the lips that he had kissed, 
and for the tenderness of the heart which 
for a few brief moments he had felt beat- 
ing against his own. 

He hated his friend Thornton for the 
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doubtful rights lie had once possessed 
over this source of all delight, and was 
half annoyed to think that he had volun- 
tarily resigned them. 

He was perfectly free ; but if he had 
been formally engaged to be married, he 
felt that he should have cared as much 
for that as for an open engagement to 
take tea with his grandmother. If his 
bride had actually been waiting for him 
at the altar, he would have let her wait, 
now that he had seen and embraced this 
soul-entrancing Sophie. 

He of course could not tell whether 
Sophie returned his love, but it seemed 
impossible to him that she should inspire 
him with such an all-pervading passion 
and feel nothing of it herself. It seemed 
impossible that his every wish should be 
for her, and that she should in no 
way feel the force of his desire. 
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However that might be, he loved her 
for two ; and if she did »not love him, 
he was determined at least that she should 
love no one else. Even if she hated him, 
that could not prevent his loving her, 
as a painter loves the finest pictures, 
a poet the most beautiful poetry, a 
musician the most divine music. 

Alfred's first impulse after leaving the 
convent was to go back to it, ask to 
see Sophie, on no matter what pretence, 
and tell her that he would live or that 
he would die for her and her only ; and 
that she should neither live nor die 
for anyone but him. 

But this, on consideration, was out 
of the question. Then, still haunted by 
a §ense of her beauty as by the recol- 
lection of a lovely melody, he wandered 
round and round the convent, until at 
last he heard the opening strains of 
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La Garitay and fancied that among the 
voices he could j'ecognize the incomparable 
one of Sophie. 

How he posted himself at the back 
entrance of the convent, how he was 
looked upon by the beggars who had 
assembled there, and how he was in the 
first instance mistaken for a beggar by 
Marie, the convent servant, has already 
been told. 

But long after the beggars had de- 
parted, and after Marie had closed the 
gates for the night, Alfred still remained 
watching the convent windows, until at 
last he noticed one particular window 
which was lighted up, and at which, 
to his intense joy, he saw Sophie ap- 
pear, f 

Her beloved head was only visible for 
a moment as she pulled the window 
curtains to. But Alfred knew where her 
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room was. This would seem to be of 
about as much advantage to him in the 
prosecution of his suit as to know the 

position of the planet Venus. It was 

» 

interesting, however, and Alfred watched 
and watched, but saw Sophie no more, 
until at last the convent clock struck 
nine. 

The windows of the convent bedrooms, 
which a few minutes before had been full 
of light, now once more became dark — 
with the exception always of Sophie's. 
The poor girl was sitting up. Something 
had agitated her. Was it the reception 
she had accorded to him? Or— hateful 
thought ! was it the contents of the 
letters he had given to her ? 

Alfred still watched, and the light 
still shone in Sophie's window. 
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CHAPTER yil. 

IL BACio (continued) . 

npHE most popular scene in the popular 
opera of Fra Diavolo is that in which 
the heroine, Zerlina, is exhibited to the 
audience engaged at her night toilette. 
How neatly she arranges her hair, and 
how tenderly she prays for the lover to 
whom she is to be united the next 
morning, is well known to those who 
have seen the graceful, elegiac Bosio, or 
the graceful, but by no means elegiac, 
Lucca, in this interesting part. 
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Let the popular scene in Fra Diavolo 
stand for what it is worth. My heroine, 
however, is not a servant at a village 
inn, and it is impossible to take such 
a liberty with her, as to break in upon 
her in the silence and solitude of her 
bedchamber. 

Or if we must enter, let us at least 
apologize beforehand. But Sophie's lips 
were on fire, and there can be no harm 
in telling how earnestly she tried to 
cool them — bathing them with water, 
and rubbing them with her handkerchief, 
as though they needed not only to be 
cooled, but also purified. 

This, of course, produced the very 
contrary effect to what she had intended. 
Her lips burned more and more, as she 
tried more and more to efface the seem- 
ingly ineffaceable stamp of Aljfred's kiss. 
She had wept to an absurd extent in the 
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MALVINA . 



course of the day, and was annoyed 
with herself for having done so ; but 
now she lay down on the bed, and, for 
the first time, cried with rage. 

Sophie felt as Nyssia must have felt 
when she found that she had uncon- 
ciously, and through her husband's amor- 
ous pride, been made to expose her 
beauty to the gaze of the admiring 
Gyges. The Abb^ Poiret did not teach 
his pupils to read Herodotus, and Sophie 
knew as little as other girls of the story 
of Gyges and Oandaules. But she hated 
her cousin for having caused her to lend 
herself to the embrace of Alfred, and 
she felt disgraced and insulted by his 
kiss. She, above all, who had sworn to 
herself that she would accept this demon- 
stration of love fi'om no man but her hus- 
band, present or future. 

She also felt like Lady Macbeth, with 
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the imaginary drop of blood on her hand, 
and, innocent as she was, experienced all 
the torments of remorse. 

But her situation was above all that 
of poor Nyssia, and she blushed more 
from indignation than from shame, as 
she said to herself that Alfred would 
no doubt write to George and tell him 
how she had thrown herself into his 
arms, and how he had kissed her, and 
how lovingly she had returned his em- 
brace. 

And George, who was to have been 
her husband, and who had sworn to 
marry no one but her, on hearing this 
would laugh ! Men were so bad 1 They 
were capable of anything. 

Who knew but that at this moment 
Alfred was not telling some friend, some 
chance travelling acquaintance, what a 
droll adventure he had had, and how 
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amusing it was to be received by a school- 
girl who, without giving you time to 
speak, ran up to you, half sighing, half 
sobbing, and threw her arms round your 
neck ? 

Oh, men ! how wicked they were, 
and how much better it was to pass 
one's life in the peacefulness and retire- 
ment of a convent, than to trust to 
a man even for a moment ! That her 
cousin, whose image she had cherished 
so long, should have forgotten her and 
deceived her, was dreadfiil enough. But 
to take another person, and that person, 
a young man, into his confidence ; to 
tell him everything, as George, no doubt, 
had done; to send him to take her by 
surprise, and to lay for her such a snare 
as that into which she had fallen, and 
from the effects of which she felt that 
she never could recover : this was infa- 
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mouR, cowardly, and beyond forgiveness ! 

The reader need scarcely be reminded 
that all Sophie's cousin had done, in 
regard to the unpardonable crime charged 
against him, was to entrust some letters 
of importance to a friend, who he was 
sure would deliver them safely; but the 
idea which haunted Sophie, which she 
could not, and did not, try to dispel, was 
that she had been made an exhibition of, 
that her holiest feelings had been trifled 
with, that her lips, sacred to true love, 
had been profaned in mere wantonness; 
and this through the baseness and perfidy 
of one who had sworn always to cherish 
and protect her. 

Then once more she blamed herself and 
her own folly, and bit her offending lips, 
savagely, as though she would have 
destroyed them for the part they had 
played. 
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Lying down in the bed, without 
taking her clothes off, and covering 
her flushed face with her hands, she 
tried to go to sleep. 

But what if sleep will not come ? 
Here the oft-quoted case of Mahomet 
and the mountain does not apply. You 
cannot go to sleep, if sleep will not 
come to you; and poor Sophie, weary, 
but at the same time feverish and ex- 
cited, closed her eyes in vain. > She 
saw Indian monsters in the darkness, 
and her lips became hotter and hotter. 

At last she rose, and in her rest- 
lessness, began to walk up and down 
the room like a young antelope con- 
fined in a cage. Her lips seemed to 
be on fire. She poured water into the 
washhand basin, and dipped her mouth 
into it. 

Just then Th^r^se entered the rooir 
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as quietly as possible, and, astonished 
to see Sophie with her face under water, 
called out, " Hon Dieu, que fais tu ? 
Are you so very thirsty, or are you 
actually drowning yourself?" 

Sophie, caught in such a ridiculous 
position, could scarcely keep from laugh- 
ing. 

" Yes ; you may laugh," said Therese, 
"but you must tell me why you were 
dipping your face in the water, all the 
same." 

" I was simply very hot, Therese, and 
I wished to make myself cool, that was 
all." 

** Shall I throw a jug of water over 
you ?" 

'' No, thank you." 

" I will then, if you don't go to 
bed Come, go at once." 

" I am going." 
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"Be quick, then. The notion of 
keeping me up till nearly eleven o'clock l" 

" I did not wish to keep you up." 

" No ; but I could not go to sleep 
while you were walking about like a 

wild thing in the next room. Go 

to bed, now, like a good girl." 

" I will." 

" That is a promise, mind now, 

good night 1 I won't kiss you with 
your wet face. Your hair is wet also. 
Mind you dry it before you go to 
bed. Ah, Sophie, you are a strange 
girl 1" 

Sophie, thus admonished, retired to 
rest, and cried herself to sleep, Hke a 
little child. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



M. DB VILLEBOIS. 



TT was nearly ten o'clock; but for 
the moon it would have been quite 
dark and Alfred was still pacing one of 
the fields, which adjoined the convent gar- 
den, and watching the light in Sophie's 
window, as a shepherd on the banks 
of the Nile might have watched some 
favourite star. He sat down on the 
grass, still gazing, and wondered when 
and how he should see Sophie again. 
Just then a dog came bounding into 
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the field, followed by another dog, who 
was followed by a man carrying a gun. 
The dogs started on seeing Alfred, and 
were proceeding to reconnoitre him in 
the usual manner, when they were called 
off by the man. 

Fancy being caught at ten o'clock at 
night lying down in a field ! 

Alfred felt himself in rather a stupid 
position, but he had enough presence of 
mind not to get up. He said, " Good 
evening,'* to the master of the dogs, and 
remained just as he was. 

" Who is it ? It is not Pierre ?" asked 
the sportsman. 

" No, my name is not Pierre," an- 
swered Alfred. 

*^ I thought, perhaps, it was the garde 
de chasse. You see it is rather late. 
Monsieur is apparently a stranger ?" 

"Yes, I am a stranger. If Monsieur 
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belongs to the police, I shall have much 
pleasure in showing him my pass- 
port." 

" You are too polite, sir, T do not 
belong to the police." 

" I congratulate you upon it." 

"It is I, perhaps, who ought to con- 
gratulate you ; but you need be under 
no apprehension, I will leave you to the 
enjoyment of your repose." 

" I had no intention of annoying you," 
said Alfred, " and I have still less inten- 
tion of passing the night in this field. 
Perhaps you could direct me to my des- 
tination, for in the dark I am not at 
all sure that I could find ray way." 

" People who have favours to ask 
should be civil," observed the sports- 
man. 

" Will Monsieur have the extreme kind- 
ness," said Alfi'ed, getting up, taking 
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his hat off, and addressiDg his interlo- 
cutor with mock politeness, " to tell me 
the road to a chateau somewhere nejar 
here where an Englishman, M. Arnold, 
resides ?" 

" Sir, I am going there at this mo- 
ment," was the answer. 

" In that case, perhaps, you will allow 
me the honour of accompanying you ?" 

" I shall be only too happy." 

The sportsman was a man whom men 
of thirty would have considered old and 
men of sixty, young. He had seen some 
fifty autumns, and had passed about forty 
of them shooting partridges. When 
there were no partridges to shoot, or 
when the season for shooting them was 
over, he had no objection to shoot any- 
thing else; and he had got into the 
curious habit, with which some people in 
the country are afflicted, of carrying a 
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gun on his shoulder wherever he went, 
and taking a shot from time to time 
whenever anything shootable presented 
itself. He was known for miles in every 
direction round St. Ouen, as Vami des 
oiseaiix, and had certainly earned the 
right to bear' that burlesque sobriquet. 

Count de Villebois, to give the sports- 
man his true name, was long and lank, 
and brown (" as is the ribbed sea-sand,") 
and had generally a smoke-dried appear- 
ance ; so that when it was said of him, 
as it often was, that he was " well pre- 
served," one could not help fancying 
that he had not only been preserved, but 
also cured. 

As Alfred did not ask to whom he had 
the honour of speaking (like many other 
Englishmen, he had no taste for what he 
considered the ** beastly politeness " of 
the French and other foreigners) ; the 
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Count did not tell him, nor did the 
Count, on his side, make any similar 
inquiry of Alfred. 

With just enough then of the oil of 
politeness to lubricate the few brief 
phrases which they interchanged, Mr. 
Arnold's intending visitors walked to- 
gether towards that gentleman's residence. 
At the door M. de Villebois insisted on 
Alfred, as a stranger, going in before 
him. They entered, and were shown 
into a room where the table was laid for 
supper, and where Mr. Arnold was busily 
engaged doing something or other to some 
portion of a gun. 

" Well, Mr. Leighton — ah ! you've 
brought the Count with you," he added, 
in French, " so much the better : good 
evening, Count. — I was going to say that 
you must be rather hungry, unless they 
gave you dinner at the convent. But 
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they don't give dinners to young men at 
convents, do they, Count ?" 

" I can't say, my d^ar friend ; but 
they don't to old ones, I will answer for 
that. Monsieur, then, has been to the 
convent ?" he enquired. 

" I owe you a million apologies," in- 
terrupted Alfred ; *' I cannot understand 
how the time passed so quickly ; it must 
now be nearly ten. I executed my 
commission, and after wandering about 
from one place to another, lost my way ; 
indeed, if it had not been for Monsieur — 
Monsieur le Oomte, that is to say " 

" Don't you know one another ?" asked 
Mr. Arnold — ** Monsieur le Comte de 
Villebois, Monsieur Leighton." 

" If it had not been for the kindness 
of Monsieur le Comte," continued Alfred, 
" I don't know how I should have found 
my way back at all." 

VOL. I. a 
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" You had not wandered very far," said 
the Count, rather bluntly, " you were not 
fifty yards from the convent when I met 

you." 

*'That was the worst of it," replied 
Alfred, " I had come back to my 
original starting place ; I had been walk- 
ing round and round, in a sort of vicious 
circle." 

" Come, Mr. Leighton, you must not 
speak of a convent as the centre of a 
vicious circle. It is a good thing 
the Abbd Poiret is not here, is it not. 
Count ?" 

" I am very glad, in any case," said 
Alfred, "that you are kind enough to 
excuse my want of punctuality." 

" Want of punctuality is good," ob- 
served Mr. Arnold, with a smile. "I ex- 
pected you back at half-past six, or at 
latest seven, and it is now ten. However 
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the pot au feu will be all right, and I 
have very little else to offer you. I 
believe my pot au feu has been kept 
boiling for the last six years. Its founda- 
tions were laid with a piece of beef, a 
bunch of vegetables, and an old fowl, 
the day I came into the house, and I 
really think it has been bubbling away 
ever since." 

" It is like the fire of the vestal virgins," 
suggested Alfred. 

"Yes; or like the never-failing cruse 
of oil, for I suppose my fire does go out 
occasionally. But there 'is always some- 
thing in the saucepan, you may depend 
upon that. I am sure Pauline would 
rather steal — I am sure she would a 
great deal rather steal — than allow the 
pot aufeu to come to an end, if only for 
five minutes. But would you like to 
go to your room ? You must not be 

G 2 
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long ; for dinner, or supper, or whatever 
yon choose to call it, will be on the table 
in a minute." 

While Alfred was away the Count told 
Mr. Arnold how he had found him in 
one of the fields adjoining the convent 
garden, " lying coolly down on the grass 
as if it were not at all damp, and as if he 
had made up his mind to pass the night 
there." 

" Lying down on the grass," exclaimed 
Mr. Arnold ; " and I was waiting dinner 
all the time I" 

'* Where had he been ?" 

** He had been to call on my daugh- 
ter." 

" On Mademoiselle Sophie ?" 

"Yes. He has just come from India. 
He brought letters from my nephew, of 
whom you have heard me speak." 

" What, from the cousin ? the cou- 
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sin who was engaged to Mademoiselle 

Sophie r 

" The same. And I have something 
to tell you. He is engaged to her no 
longer." 

" Can it be true ?" exclaimed the Count 
joyfully. 

" It is so true, that he is not only en- 
gaged, but by this time must actually be 
married to some one else." 

" Ah I there is still some hope then," 
said the Count, with a not very hopeful 
sigh. 

But now on one side entered a servant, 
having a tureen full of the celebrated pot 
an feu, and on the other, Alfred Leighton, 
quite prepared to meet it. 

" I have nothing for you but an entree 
and a roast fowl," said Mr. Arnold. 

"It is a great deal more than I de- 
serve," answered Alfred. 
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** I can also give you some good Bor- 
deaux. I did not grow it myself, but I 
bottled it, and I know where it comes 
from." 

"My appetite will prove my grati- 
tude." 

" Jacques I Pour Monsieur out some 
Bordeaux. As for you, Villebois, you 
are less to be pitied. You take your 
meals at regular hours, and have already 
dined." 

" Yes ; at five o'clock my stomach 
cries out, and will take no refusal." 

"What a thing it is to be five-and- 
twenty I It does not matter then, whether 
one dines or not, does it Mr. Leigh- 
ton ?" 

"The appetite is rather elastic at that 
age, that is all ; at least it is with me, 
and I am eight-and-twenty. You will 
see that I shall make up for lost time." 
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Mr. Arnold had, as he had remarked 
nothing but an entree and a roast fowl for 
his guests. But he had some very choice 
hors d^ceuvres to put on the table between 
the soup and the entree; the fowl was 
accompanied by an excellent salad of 
Mr. Arnold's own dressing; and the 
dessert was not forgotten. 

At the end of the repast Alfred, as he 
sipped his coffee, felt happy. He was 
in love, but he had taken the complaint 
in a healthy manner. He had not only 
not lost his spirits; he had not even — 
until nearly the end of dinner — lost his 
appetite. 

M. de Villebois, on the other hand, 
was bilious with unrequited affection. 
To him the soup seemed fat, the fowl 
tough, and he once ventured to remark 
that there was too mnch vinegar in the 
salad. 
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" That certainly is an original observa- 
tion," replied Mr. Arnold, a little piqued; 
" a very original observation to address 
to me, who scarcely allow vinegar to 
come near it. Don't I put the oil in 
first ? And when every leaf in the salad 
is covered with oil, then if you emptied 
the whole contents of the vinegar cruet, 
which Heaven forbid ! — into the salad, 
you would scarcely taste the vinegar." 

" It is very good, I only thought there 
was just a trifle too much acid," said 
the Count. 

" Not the least in the world I" rejoined 
Mr. Arnold, in the tone in which Mozart 
might have replied to the Emperor Leo- 
pold's suggestion that the Marriage of 
Figaro contained too many notes, "Pre- 
cisely the right number I" 

The poor Count's momentary joy on 
hearing that the cousin to whom Miss 
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Arnold was engaged to be married had 
married elsewhere, had given place to 
a well-founded reflection, that after 
all Miss Arnold would never consent 
to marry him, and to a suspicion that 
Alfred Leighton might already have made 
a favourable impression upon her. 

He smoked half a cigar in silence, and 
then, having absolutely nothing to say, 
said he would go home. Mr. Arnold did 
not press him very much to remain, and 
M. de Villebois, accompanied by his dogs, 
and bearing his inseparable gun, took 
liis departure. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Sophie's papa. 



A LFRBD felt rather awkward, when 
he found himself left alone with 
Sophie's father, but Sophie's father did not 
feel in the slightest degree awkward at 
being left alone with Alfred. Sophie's 
father was very much pleased indeed with 
the latest news from India. Little as he 
saw of his daughter, he had very good 
reasons indeed for not wishing her to get 
married ; and it seemed to him toler- 
ably certain now that she would remain 
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single for some considerable tinie to come. 

" How did you leave George ?" asked 
Mr. Arnold. 

" Perfectly well !" answered Alfred. 

" So he means to remain in India ?" 

"Yes, he has exchanged into a regi- 
ment that is just going out." 

"The best thing he could do," said 
Mr. Arnpld, rather thoughtlessly. 

"The best thing?" exclaimed Alfred, 
rather amazed. 

"Well, it is the best thing for him. 
That's what I meant, and I suppose that 
is all he thinks of. It seems that his 
wife has a good deal of money. But you 
must be tired after your journey ; if so, 
don't let me keep you up." 

Alfred desired nothing better than to 
be at liberty to retire to his own room. 
He had a thousand things, all turning 
round one centre, to think of. Above 
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all he had a letter to write, and he had 
resolved to write it that night before 
going to bed. 

On wishing Mr, Arnold good night, it 
struck him that that gentleman bore up 
against what to another father would have 
been painful news with admirable equani- 
mity. 

It was indeed heartless on .the part 
of Mr. Arnold to feel no sympathy for 
his daughter in her troubles. But what 
would you do if, left a widower with an 
only daughter, you found that your in- 
come consisted of the interest on a sum 
of twenty thousand pounds settled upon 
this daughter, and which on her marriage 
would belong to her absolutely, while in 
case of her death, it would revert abso- 
lutely to her mother's family ? 

You might in a pecuniary sense, se- 
cure yourself against the misfortune of 
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the young lady's death by insuring her 
life. But how would you prevent her 
getting married, and could you con- 
scientiously, as a man and a father, seek 
to debar her from trying her luck in that 
much abused but always tempting lottery 
in which everyone expects to draw a prize ? 

If there are few men, who in such a 
case as I have submitted would deliber- 
ately resolve to exclude their daughter 
from all chance of matrimonial bliss, there 
are numbers who would not feel them- 
selves called upon to take any very 
energetic steps in the way of inducing 
her to renounce the careless joys of single 
blessedness. 

There are some, too, who would say, 
" I will not lose by her death, for I will 
insure her life, and I will not lose by 
her marriage, for I will not allow her to 
get married." 
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Such was the twofold determination 
adopted by Mr. Arnold as soon as he 
had quite reahsed to himself the position 
in which he was left by the death of 
his wife and his own imprudence. For 
if he had not for some years past lived 
far beyond his means he would still have 
been in the enjoyment of a fortune which 
he had himself inherited and which ought 
to have been amply sufficient for his 
wants. 

Mr. Arnold had not only exceeded his 
income. He had also drawn too freely 
on his sanitary resources. But every- 
thing has to be paid for in some shape 
or other, and nature, like an indignant 
creditor, insisted on the satisfaction of 
her irresistible claims. 

Touched in health, broken in fortune, 
Mr. Arnold asked himself to what quiet 
place on the Continent he should retire 
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to undergo the necessary repairs, and 
at last selected St. Ouen, where he 
took a house a little way out of town 
('* chateau" the French called it) for him- 
self, and placed his daughter Sophie at 
the Augustines' Convent. 

For some time Mr. Arnold thought it 
rather a good thing that a half engage- 
ment existed between Sophie and George 
Thornton. He did not look upon it as 
a sort of tie which was at all likely to 
be tightened into a matrimonial knot, 
and in the meanwhile it kept Sophie from 
thinking of other more likely men at 
home. 

Nevertheless the correspondence had 
continued so long, and Sophie took so 
very serious a view of her cousin's pro- 
mise, expressed or implied, that at last 
Mr. Arnold began to think that something 
after all might come of it. Accordingly 
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the news of his nephew's marriage gave 
him considerable satisfaction. 

Now it seemed to him, Sophie must 
either remain in the convent, or, if she 
preferred it, marry the Count de Ville- 
bois, who was quite devoted to her, and 
who, as has been before observed, was a 
dry, well preserved man, of fifty. 

Mr. Arnold was nearly as old as the 
Count. But whereas M. de Villebois 
had finally renounced the young man, 
with all his vanities, Mr. Arnold still 
cultivated a youthful appearance and had 
a sort of youthful look, which, by a 
casual observer, might have been mis- 
taken for the real thing. 

He was a fair smooth-faced man, a little 
wrinkled at the edges, but on the whole 
in a very presentable condition. His eyes 
had not grown dim ; he had not lost 
many of his teeth, nor much of his hair. 
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Still it would have been difficult to say 
precisely where his forehead ended and 
his cranium began. It was owing, per- 
haps, to his intense selfishness, which in 
a happy temperament hke Mr. Arnold's 
took the form of self-complacency, and 
what is called *' good-nature," that his 
imperturbable face had suffered so little 
from the ravages of time. 

The Count de Villebois was a better 
man than Mr. Arnold, but time seemed 
to hate him, and to have taken pleasure 
in drawing furrows on his brow. It is 
true that he was of a melancholy dis- 
position, and owing to his passion for 
shooting, had been a great deal ex- 
posed to hard weather. It is also 
true that he had been three times 
in love, and always with the wrong 
person. 

The Count was rich, well born, well 
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connected, but he was also sufficiently 
high-minded enough to address himself 
to women who did not consider that 
these advantages compensated for the 
absence of all others. Numbers of 
moderately pretty, clever, nicely dressed 
girls saw him and wondered how he 
could have been refused six times run- 
ning (for so the story ran); and it 
certainly was the Count's own fault, 
if fault there was, that he was still 
single. 

Sophie was the Count's fourth passion. 
He had seen her one morning at her 
father's house, and had said to himself 
that if she would accept him, he should 
consider himself only too fortunate in 
having been rejected three times before ; 
once when he was only twenty-five; a 
second time when he was thirty, and a 
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third when he had reached the mature 
age of forty. 

On being refused for the third time, 
the Count had made up his mind to die 
a bachelor ; but his resolution melted 
away in presence of Sophie's beauty, 
and he determined to make one more 
proposal before resigning himself to his 
fate. 

Ten thousand girls would have leaped 
from their seats at the mere hint of 
an offer from the Count de Villebois ; but 
Sophie was not of the number. 

The Count de Villebois was a formalist, 
as it becomes a marrying man of fifty to 
be, and did not even* endeavour to 
make himself agreeable until he had 
asked Mr. Arnold whether it would be 
agreeable that he should do so. Mr. 
Arnold said it would; so the Count de 
Villebois went to work. 

H 2 
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M. de Villebois had the misfortune to 
be romantic. He had been romantic at 
the age of twenty, and he was still more 
romantic now that he was fifty He not 
only wished to be loved, which was 
very romantic, but he moreover wished 
to be loved for his own sake, which, 
on the part of a man who, as the 
Abb6 Poire t would have said, "num- 
bered ten lustres," was very unreason- 
able. 

Indeed, apart from his title and his 
fortune, M. de Villebois, however lov- 
ing himself, was not, taking him as he 
stood in his shooting coat and gaiters, 
by any means* likely to be the cause of 
love in others. His attempts to render 
himself agreeable to Sophie were not 
at all successful. He addressed compli- 
ments to her of which she found it a 
great trouble to have to acknowledge 
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the receipt. He overwhelmed her with 
little attentions which seriously oppressed 
her. One day when he assured her that 
he was her devoted slave, she wished 
very much to give him his liberty in the 
widest sense. 

Sophie had told him more than once 
that she had a great respect for him 
— which is about as far as a girl of 
good feeling likes to go. But he 
had already been greatly respected by 
other young ladies, and was used to 
it. 

At last Sophie desired her father to 
explain to the Count that she was en- 
gaged to be married to her cousin. Mr. 
Arnold told his daughter that M. de 
Villebois already knew of the existence 
of some species of engagement between 
her and George. But as he did not 
appear to have spoken candidly to M. 
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de Villebois on the subject, Sophie de- 
termined to assure him herself that her 
hand was promised to another, and to 
beg him, therefore, to discontinue his 
attentions. 

It cost the poor girl a great deal to 
execute this resolution; but the Count 
reUeved her as much as possible of her 
embarrassment. He understood her only 
too well, and asked pardon for his im- 
portunities, before Sophie had finished 
the little speech in which she accused 
himj by implication, of importuning 
her. 

The Count now constituted himself into 
a sort of reserve, on which Sophie could, 
if she thought fit, fall back in case of her 
accepted lover failing her. In the eyes 
of Mr. Arnold, M. de Villebois was a 
most eligible parti, for he had plainly 
said, not only that he would ask for no 
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dowry with Sophie, but that he would 
not even accept one. 

Mr. Arnold always thought of his own 
happiness before that of any one else ; 
but, to do him justice, it seemed impossi- 
ble to him that his daughter should not 
be happy as the wife of the Count 
de Villebois ; M. de Villebois was 
a gentleman, a man of family, a 
man of title, a man of large landed 
property— what more could she possibly 
want ? 

Between a marriage with the rich Count 
de Villebois, and a marriage with George 
Thornton, who had only two or three 
hundred a year in addition to his captain's 
pay, it seemed absurd that Sophie should 
choose the latter. And it was more than 
absurd, it was alarming, when Mr. 
Arnold reflected that George, if he had 
married Sophie, would have wanted 
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every farthing of her twenty thousand 
pounds. 

Accordingly, Mr. Arnold was very 
pleased indeed to find that his daughter's 
marriage with his nephew was finally 
and irrevocably broken off. She might 
now marry de Villebois, or not get 
married at all — about that she could 
please herself; though he had no doubt 
that she would have sense enough, and 
would be obedient enough, to marry the 
Count. 

Of his daughter's grief Mr. Arnold 
had no thought whatever. He had no 
conception even of her being grieved ; 
while the idea of his continued enjoy- 
ment of the interest of twenty thousand 
pounds, gave him considerable satisfac- 
tion. But he could not be altogether 
happy, for his income, besides being 
suddenly terminable, by no means sufficed 
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for his ordinary wants, even now when 
he flattered himself that he had reduced 
his expenditure to the lowest possible 
point. 

Mr. Arnold, like many other English 
residents at St. Ouen, lived a life of 
ignoble idleness. He had no artistic, 
nor scientific, nor literary, nor specula- 
tive tastes to gratify. He was always in 
want of money, but required it neither 
for noble nor even for useful purposes, 
but only for feebly extravagant, mildly 
riotous living; for the dearly-bought 
pleasures of inferior quality, which give a 
faded charm to the struggling semi- 
luxurious existence of an impoverished 
viveur. 

He had not, it is true, the slightest 
reverence for the golden calf looked upon 
as an image; but he had an unholy 
passion for it considered in detail as so 
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much veal, and would pay, or promise 
to pay, anything to get it hot and hot 
just as he wanted it. Like many other 
spendthrifts, Mr. Arnold was not without 
a certain casuistry, and he had made 
himself a theory by which to justify his 
mode of hfe. He " planted himself," in 
Emersonian language, " upon his in- 
stincts," and easily persuaded himself 
that these instincts — such as an instinct 
for good breeds in horses or for good 
growths in wine— were given to him by 
nature in order to be gratified ; for which 
reason he, to the best of his ability, 
gratified them. 

Besides he was a gentleman and de- 
termined to live like one. " A man," 
he would say, " owes something to him- 
self and also something to society." Mr. 
Arnold paid his debts to himself and to 
society as nearly as possible in full. 
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Moreover it would never do to let 
people believe that he was in want 
of money ; for which reason, and in order 
that he might always have a certain 
amount in hand, he borrowed from money- 
lenders, and abstained from paying his 
tradespeople. However he was well sup- 
plied with clothes, his house was decently 
furnished, he had plenty of excellent 
wine and super-excellent cigars, he had 
three good horses, bought cheap as colts 
and broken in by himself; and that 
with his present limited means was all he 
aspired to. 

"A man can't live more economically 
than I do," he would say. "I am not 
like Bolton, who used to hunt the South 
Mudland district, and who when he went 
to Rome to retrench, took a pack of fox- 
hounds with him. But then he had 
six thousand a year that they couldn't 
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touch, and I have not one thousand, 
no, scarcely more than seven or eight 
hundred when I have paid Sophie's 
schooling and the insurance money." 

He had insured Sophie's Ufe a dozen 
years before, for the sum of fifteen thou- 
sand pounds. 

" However I only keep a groom," so 
ran on the course of his reflections ; " a 
cook and a housemaid. My horses bring 
me in more than they cost. I bottle my 
own wine, and I limit myself to five 
cigars a day. Even then I can't make 
both ends meet." 

That, of course, was the fault of the 
ends, and not of Mr. Arnold. 

It is true, however, that he lived with 
a certain regard to economy. As for 
bottling his wine, he did that simply 
because he liked it. He also, as we have 
seen, made his own salad, and if the 
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days of varnish had not happily passed 
away, would have varnished his own 
boots. 
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CHAPTER X. 

THE ABT OF WEITING LOVE LETTRBS. 

rpHERE are probably few things in the 
art of writing more difficult than 
the composition of a love-letter. I once 
knew a professor of versification who 
taught that in a poem the subject of the 
poem should never be introduced by 
name, and that Nonne vides and Aspice 
qua were convenient beginnings for Latin 
hexameters. When he was asked how 
it happened that such words as Troja and 
^neas occurred in the " -^neid," he 
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said that there were exceptions to every 
rule — which, as a rule (and allowing 
for exceptions), is more or less true. 

If the worthy pedant had said that 
the word " love " was of rare occurrence 
in love-letters there would have been 
some truth in the observation. In France, 
where the same word is used to express 
devotion to a young lady and a taste for 
jam tarts — the verb aimer is a great deal 
conjugated, no doubt. But in England 
it is scarcely good taste to make use of 
such a strong crude word as "love," 
when by resorting to a periphrasis it may 
so easily be avoided. In verse, "I 
love you,'* " Do you love me ?" " She 
loves me," are received expressions, 
and are tolerated everywhere. Indeed 
there is scarcely anything that a man 
may not say to a woman if he will only 
take the trouble to say it in verse. 
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But in well-written prose, for private 
consumption, the word " love " is but 
rarely employed. Neither is it in or- 
dinary conversation. Without descend- 
ing to slang (which is rich in synonyms 
for loving as in synonyms for dying, 
drinking, and performing operations of 
all kinds in which money is concerned), 
a man may say that he admires a 
woman, that he is greatly struck by 
her, or even that he has formed an at- 
tachment for her, but not that he loves 
her. 

However, Alfred did really love Sophie, 
and he wished to impress that fact upon 
her. She had thrown him into a fever 
which, on the homoeopathic principle, 
could only be cured by its own cause. 
He was perfectly devoted to her, and 

wished to marry her ; and though it may 
or may not be a fooUsh thing to marry a 
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woman only because she is beautiful, 
to love her for her beauty is perfectly 
natural, lawful, and right. Who but 
a brute would not love a breathing 
picture, a live poem, a melody made 
flesh ? Beauty may mislead, no doubt. 
It is only a promise ; but what a charm- 
ing promise! Ugliness, on the other 
hand, is a menace ; and if beauty some- 
times proves deceptive, ugliness very 
often does not. At all events, young 
and generous natures are impressed by 
beauty, as by genius, and believe all 
things in favour of it. Aljfred had not 
only been thrown by Sophie into a state 
of mental and moral intoxication; he 
also felt seriously, as a man of honour, 
that he owed some reparation to the 
young girl, who for a moment had 
fancied that she was in love with him, 
and whom he had allowed to demon- 

VOL. I. I 
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strate her affection accordingly. He had 
been guilty of an abuse of confidence, 
and if he had loved her much less in- 
tensely than he actually did, he still 
would have considered himself bound 
to make very ample amends to her for 
the species of deception to which he 
had so willingly lent himself. Love, 
like self-love, of which perhaps it is 
only a higher form, is very ingenious; 
and Alfred easily persuaded himself 
that it was his absolute duty to 
throw himself at Sophie's feet, giving 
her the option either to leave him in 
that position, or to raise him to a 
condition of perfect happiness. 

How was he to set about his task ? 

He would have preferred meeting his 
charming enemy at close quarters, at 
the risk of being utterly discomfited 
and trodden under foot. He felt that 
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it was weak-minded to attack a woman 
from a distance with the musketry of 
love-letters ; but what pretext had he 
for going to the convent again; and if 
he did present himself, what chance was 
there of his being received ? 

He must write, if only to ask for an 
interview. But when he had written 
his letter, how was he to send it? If 
he forwarded it by a messenger or 
through the post, the Superior would 
either open it or request Sophie to open 
it in her presence. It seemed impossible 
to convey it to her secretly. 

However the first thing to do was evi- 
dently to write the letter. And here he 
was stopped at the very outset, by inability 
to decide how he should begin it. How, 
indeed, ought a man to write to a young 
lady with whom he has only the slightest 
acquaintance, and whom, as in the affair of 

I 2 
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Alfred versus Sophie, he wishes to treat 
with the most marked respect ? 

To say " Madam" to a youDg girl is 
inaccurate and ridiculous. 

**Miss" is simply impossible. 

"Dear Miss so-and-so," borders upon 
familiarity. As for " presenting com- 
pKments," a man can scarcely begin with 
that and end by offering his heart and 
hand. 

After indulging in these reflections 
Alfred was no nearer the commencement 
of his letter than when he first entered 
his room. He wished, however, to make 
his declaration as brief and as burning 
as possible. The more he thought on 
the matter, the more ardent he became. 
Before taking this great step he wrote 
— as if to force himself to take it — 
the following letter to George Thornton, 
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which he proposed to send to the post 
the first thing in the morning, though 
the Indian mail did not go out until 
a week afterwards. 

"My dear Thornton, 
** Venij vidi, victus sum I I am at St. 
Ouen. I have seen your cousin. I am 
quite captivated by her. Whether she 
cares for me I do not know; but I 
have good reasons for supposing she does 
not. I intend all the same making her an 
offer, and she will have received it, and 
will no doubt have refused me, long 
before this letter reaches you. If Miss 
Arnold does refuse me, I shall propose 
again. If she refuses me a second time 
I shall propose a third, and so on ad 
infinitwm. I am entirely devoted to her, 
and whether she accepts me or not, I 
don't feel as if I could allow any other 
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man to marry her. Neither your uncle 
nor your cousin herself can have any 
suspicion of my intentions ; but they are 
very serious indeed. I wish to proclaim 
them aloud, and to cut myself off 
from all possibility of retreat. Hence 
this letter. 

*' Take care of your health. Give my 
kind regards to your wife, and believe 
me 

" Your affectionate cousin in the future, 

"Alfred Leighton." 



He then applied himself seriously to 
the real business before him — the business 
of his life, as he felt it to be. 

The result was the following short 
epistle : — 

"My deae Miss Arnold, 
"I should feel very grateful if you 
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would give me the opportunity of speaking 
to you for a few minutes alone. I wish 
to tell you how deeply grieved I am at 
having offended you, that I am devoted 
to you, heart and soul, that I implore 
your pardon, and that my life is at your 
service. Your father does not know that 
I have written to you. But if you wish 
that I should tell him, you have only to 
signify it, to be obeyed in this as in 
everything else. In offering myself and 
what belongs to me, I know that I offer 
very little. I am afraid to ask you to 
answer this letter ; still, I must beg you 
to reply. 

" Beheve me, my dear Miss Arnold, 
" Yours most devotedly, 

"Alfred Lbtghton." 



After reading the letter over several 
times, and altering it without improving 
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it, Alfred put it in an envelope, addriBSsed 
it, and went to bed. The next morning, 
thinking it best to trust to Fortune, who 
had hitherto treated him so well, Alfred 
took the simple course of putting the 
letter in the post ; and a few hours after- 
wards it was delivered without inquiry 
and without inspection into Sophie's hands. 
She was in the habit of receiving letters 
from her father, and it never occurred to 
the Superior that anyone else was hkely 
to write to her. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



E. S. V. P. 



TT must often be very interesting to a 
clever woman of the world when a 
man falls in love with her for whom she 
does not care one atom in the way of 
affection, but who is not personally offen- 
sive to heri and in whom she can recognise 
certain mental and moral points worth 
studying. Love, like indignation, ** makes 
verses" — and very bad ones generally. 
But, however that may be, a man under 
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the influence of love, or of any other 
strong emotion, reveals himself; and it 
is then alone his real character is to be 
seen. 



To Sophie, however, it afforded no 
satisfaction ; it was rather a cause of 
grief that Alfred Leighton had fallen, or 
— so she preferred to put it — fancied he 
had fallen in love with her. Sophie had 
had very little experience of men, and 
that little was not at all to their advan- 
tage. She had been taught that the 
world was full of snares, many of which 
were deUberately laid by men for women ; 
indeed, had she not fallen into one of them 
head first — ^literally head first — only the 
day before ? Into this trap she had been 
precipitated, through her fidelity and de- 
votion to her first love ; and in such a 
dangerous matter as love, it seemed 
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to her that one unsuccessful experiment 
was enough. 

First of all she determined to tear up 
Leighton's letter, and leave it unanswered. 
Then she thought, that before taking the 
decisive step, she would consult Therese. 
In such an affair as this she was 
not very likely to leave Therfese uncon- 
sulted. 

Therese entertained no extreme views 
on the subject of men and marriage. 
She would not have kept up a rather one- 
sided correspondence with a cousin in 
India as Sophie had done; but the fact 
of that correspondence having come to 
a bad end, did not seem to her a reason 
why no correspondence of a similar 
kind should ever be entered into again. 
Th^rSse was a very nice girl, but what 
marriage chiefly represented to her was 
the right of reading novels, and of talking 
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to her partners at balls. She tried, then, 
to persuade her romantic young ftdend 
that it did not at all follow, because 
George had deceived her, that she would be 
similarly deceived by Aljfred ; that on the 
whole it was good to be married ; and that, 
good or bad, it was the sort of thing 
most girls had to expect, with Sophie 
among the number. That the form and 
manner of Alfred's offer was strange she 
quite admitted ; but she advised Sophie 
to refer him to Ker father, and not by any 
means to let him go. 

" But why should I trust him ?" argued 
Sophie, " I have no love for him. I shall 
never love again, and I am glad of it ; 
for I shall never be deceived. No such 
humiliation shall ever befal me a second 
time." 

" Do you not think he is sincere ?" 
asked Th^rSse. 
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" Oh, I think all sorts of things. But 
how can he care for me, when he has never 
seen me but once, and then only for a 
few minutes ?" 

" Ah ! but what took place during the 
few minutes ?" 

"That again I was thinking of ; I am 
afraid he imagines that he is bound to 
marry me, or at least to make me an 
offer, and I don't want to be married from 
pity." 

"But at present, for the moment, 
shan't you answer his letter ?" 

"Certainly not," said Sophie. "How 
am I to keep up a correspondence, a 
secret correspondence, with a man I 
know nothing of— or indeed with any 
man ?" 

" It is uncivil not to answer letters." 

" It is uncivil to write them," answered 
Sophie, " when they are of this kind." 
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She pointed to the one she had received 
from Leighton. 

"Ah, but this is not a question of 
civility or incivility. It is a question of 
passion and devotion." 

**I am afraid of passion and devo- 
tion, Th^rfese," said Sophie, with a 
sigh. 

" But will you not send him a line ?" 

" Not one." 

" ShaU I do so for you ?" 
Certainly not." 

Will you call at your father's while he 
is staying there ?" 

" That least of all." 

" My poor Sophie, you are very obsti- 
nate, and perhaps not very wise," re- 
monstrated Th^rese. " Don't you see 
that this young man was sent to you by 
Providence ?" 

" I don't know ; I am afraid not." 
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'* Well, if lie cares for yoa very mucli 
lie will write again. If you were sure 
that he cared for you very much indeed, 
do you think you should still dis- 
courage him very much indeed, and for 
ever ?" 

" You ask too much," said Sophie. 

Nevertheless Alfred's first letter re- 
mained without reply or acknowledgment 
of any kind. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



DE. EOWDEN. 



A FTBR posting his letter, Alfred went 
out for a walk, returning every 
half hour or so to see whether an an- 
swer had arrived. He began this absurd 
course of action before his letter could 
possibly have reached its destination, 
and continued it until long after 
Sophie had resolved not to reply to 
it. 

Three days passed, and still Alfred had 
received no response. 
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If by tlie following morning no answer 
had reached him, he resolved to write 
again. But the following morning brought 
him no letter from Sophie, and he did 
not write again. 

In the meantime, while Alfred had been 
agitated so much by love, Mr. Arnold 
had, as usual, been plagued by money 
considerations. He had invested his last 
thousand francs in a Norman colt, which 
was worth nearly half as much again, 
and whose value, enhanced by Mr. Ar- 
nold's training, would have been trebled 
if he could have afforded to keep him for 
a year. 

He had sold him, however, for sixty 
pounds immediately after purchasing him. 
Only he had not received the money. 
This, to a man in Mr. Arnold's position, 
and of Mr. Arnold's views, was a very 

VOL. I. K 
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serious thing indeed. For to Mr. Arnold 
selling was indeed one thing, buying 
another; and he felt indignant, and 
more than indignant, when the man who 
had agreed to purchase his colt, pro- 
posed either to pay him there and then 
with a bill, or to send him over the 
sum in cash from London. 

The man, a certain Dr. Rowden, did 
not, of course, wish to take the horse 
away without paying for it : at least that 
was not his proposition. But Mr. Arnold 
was afraid that if he once let the pur- 
chaser go he would escape from his 
bargain altogether. As for taking a 
bill, that was not to be thought 
of 

In the meanwhile, as the Doctor was 
a man of education and intelligence, and 
had plenty of good stories to tell, Mr. 
Arnold invited him to stay with him 
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two or three days, so that he, the 
Doctor, might have tinie to get- his 
money over from England. Mr. Arnold 
did not imagine that Doctor Rowden 
would dream of accepting his hospitality 
and afterwards fail to execute his part 
of the bargain ; but he had reckoned 
without his guest. 

Dr. Eowden did not possess sixty 
pounds in the world. He had not even 
sixty francs. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Arnold, after he 
had found that his visitor was all but 
penniless, still pressed him to remain; 
and Dr. Rowden, who required but 
little pressing in these cases, remained. 
He was, in many respects, a remarkable 
person; and his life is, perhaps, suflB- 
ciently curious to be worth relating. 

Dr. Rowden began life as a medical 

K 2 
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man — naturally, then, as a medical 
man without practice. The first patient 
was so long coming, that the doctor 
had often a great mind to go out 
and look for him. But his presence, 
wherever he went, seemed to act 
as a talisman against accidents and 
ailments. 

At last, in his despair, he resolved 
to give advice gratis, and occasionally 
indigent patients would ask him not 
only for advice, but also for medicine, 
which he did not like to refuse. This 
was not profitable. 

One fortunate day he got the ap- 
pointment of honorary physician to a 
bankrupt infirmary supported by in- 
• voluntary contributions, which the go- 
venors had the greatest diflBculty in 
extorting from their friends. 

This led to an engagement as medical 
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ofl&cer to an insurance company, which 
yielded him about half enough to pay 
the. rent of his first floor in Sackville 
Street. He sent articles to the Lancet^ 
but the Lancet had plenty of contributors 
already, and did not wish to increase its 
staff. He wrote a book on stomach-ache 
(Rowden on the Stomach), paid Messrs. 
Churchill fifty pounds for publishing it, 
spent fifty pounds more in advertising 
himself as its author, and a month 
afterwards found himself still without 
patients, and getting gradually, but 
rapidly, very hard up. 

The atmosphere in which he lived 
now began to rain bills. The walls of 
penury closed in upon him; he had to 
undergo the unpleasant operation known 
as being "pressed for payment," and 
his poverty, from being merely a 
theoretical, arithmetical poverty, be- 
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came a poverty that could be felt. 

Some of his creditors complained 
that he had not answered their letters, 
otherwise they would not have minded 
waiting. 

Some were indignant because, after 
writing and fixing a day for payment, he 
had allowed the day to go by withoufc 
paying. 

Some wanted their money because it 
had been owing so long. 

Some insisted on having it becanise 
Dr. Rowden had only just begun to 
deal with them. 

Altogether, Dr. Rowden was consider- 
ably bothered. Under these circum- 
stances he invented a dinner pill, and 
a remedy for baldness. There d.re so 
many drugs that promote appetite, and 
it is so impossible to cure baldness, that 
both these inventions, like everything 
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which appeals to the sensuality or the 
vanity of man, would have succeeded if 
the author had only had money enough to 
advertise them. But that fatal want of 
capital, to which the failure of so many 
(xdmirable projects is to be attributed, 
caused this one also to collapse; and 
it soon became a question with Dr. 
Rowden, not how he should make his 
dinner pills, but where he should get 
his dinner. 



One day at the Insurance Ofl&ce Row- 
den had to examine a man who had 
been insured for many years, and who 
finally had been unable to pay his 
premium until late on the very last day 
for receiving it. He called to hand 
in the money on a Saturday at three 
o'clock, and the office closed at two. 
The porter said he could do nothing 
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in the matter, and that the money 
should have been tendered during office 
hours. He said that the period for 
making payments due on a particular 
day lasted until four o'clock, and it was 
not his fault if the oflBce closed two 
hours earlier. 

The tardy insurer threatened to 
bring an action, and at last it was 
settled that he should undergo a fresh 
medical examination, and that if his 
life were approved of, his policy 
should be renewed on the original 
terms. 

Rowden was requested to make the 
examination, after the case had been 
fully explained to him, and found bis 
subject all that could be desired — 
except in an insurance oflBce point of 
view. 

He was asked to make another ex- 
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aminatioD, and found him lighter than 
ever. 

This was not what the directors had 
expected of him. They wanted him to 
abuse the poor man's liver and lungs, 
say he hadn't a year to live, and give 
them some pretext for refusing to have 
anything more to do with him. They let 
him see what they meant, and he told 
them that he did see it. 

The end was a quarrel, and resigna- 
tion on the part of Rowden, who left 
the office neither a wiser nor a better 
man. He had tried an experiment in 
honest dealing and had found it fail. 

After so many unsuccessful attempts 
in England, the land of peace and 
plenty. Dr. Rowden thought he would 
change his scene of action, and see 
whether it were not possible to turn 
the disturbed state of other less fortu- 
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nate countries to some profitable account. 
He accordingly entered upon all sorts 
of hazardous adventures and question- 
able speculations by sea and by land, 
through which he at one time seemed 
in a fair way of becoming a rich man. 
Suddenly, however, in the spring of 
3859, he found himself ruined by the 
seizure of a cargo of arms and ammuni- 
tion which he and some associates had 
endeavoured to smuggle into Messina 
under a contract with the leading Italian 
revolutionists. He tried on all sides 
to raise a little more money, for he 
knew that a regular campaign was 
coming off, and was convinced that if 
he had only a hundred pounds to invest 
in lint and quinine, he should be able 
to dispose of it very advantageously 
either to the French, the Austrians, or 
the Italians. But the money-market 
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• was everywhere *' tight," and refused 
to loosen itself even to Rowden. 

Dr. Rowden now returned to Eng- 
land, where he had a friend, a medical 
man like himself, who, after a long 
course of insuccess in the pursuit of 
his profession, had ended by devoting 
to the canine species those talents 
which he had at one time hoped to 
apply to the solace of humanity. He 
became a dog-doctor, and found it 
pay. 

Rowden was so terribly hard up 
that he was obliged to go to his 
friend, the dog-doctor, and beg to be 
introduced to a sick spaniel. Tomlins, 
the friend in question, took him to 
Lady Lavinia Pettit, who had a small 
collection of sick spaniels, and placed 
one of her over-fat, over-fed animals 
under Dr. Rowden's care. 
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Dr. Rowden examined the little beast, 
said something about it, received a 
guinea fee, and said he would call to 
see it again the next day. 

The next day he called again very 
punctually, asked what the spaniel was 
fed upon, was told that stewed pigeons 
and port wine had of late formed its 
fare, shook his head, and recommended 
a substitution, for the present at least, 
of boiled fowl and sherry. 

As Rowden had said, so it was done. 
He took the dog home with him that 
he might watch the effect of the new 
diet; and a fowl and a bottle of Amon- 
tillado were sent that afternoon to his 
lodgings. 

Rowden ate the fowl, drank the 
sherry, kept the spaniel for twenty- 
four hours on bread and water, and 
when Lady Lavinia on the following 
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day sent her brougham for the little 
darling, accompanied it to its mistress's 
residence, and pointed with pride to 
its improved condition. 

He declared that nothing but change 
of air was now wanted to restore the 
dear little creature (who was still some- 
what wheezy from fat on the chest) to 
a state of perfect health. Lady Lavinia 
gave him another fee (cheque for five) 
and suggested Paris. 

Rowden would never have dared to 
hint at Paris as a desirable place for a 
sick spaniel to visit. But he took care 
to make no objection to^ the proposal, 
received a good sum for expenses, and 
started that night by the mail train 
for the capital of Europe. 

Very little did the sick spaniel see 
of the twenty pounds which Dr. 
Rowden had drawn on that animal's 
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account ! Rowden gave the little beast 
a run in the Champs Blys6es, and kept 
the money for himself. 

However, low diet and severe exercise 
between the Place de la Concorde and 
the Bois de Boulogne did wonders for 
the dog; and if he had not unfortu- 
nately been run over just as Rowden was 
thinking of taking him home to England 
he might have made the Doctor's for- 
tune. 

As it was, Rowden felt that, in re- 
gard to Lady Lavinia and the world 
of dogs, he was a lost medical man. 
He sent to the bereaved mistress a 
lettre de faire part^ excused himself as 
best he could to Tomlins (who never 
spoke to him again), went on spend- 
ing his twenty pounds, and when he 
had nearly finished that not very diffi- 
cult operation, took his ticket for London. 
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Rowden was returning from Paris 
rather crest-fallen, when, getting out 
of the train close to St. Ouen, he 
thought he might as well spend a day 
or two there, for he was in no hurry 
to get back to England. 

The morning after his arrival, he 
took a stroll out of the town in the 
direction of the horse-market^ where 
he recognised the voice of an unmis- 
takeable Englishman, who was calling 
out: ^^ Avvy vous un bong chevall?^* to 
which a dozen dealers replied, " Oui, 
milord ! un cheval magnifique /" 

The proprietor of the English voice 
was Mr. Arnold, who was so well known 
to the dealers that they scarcely even 
tried to cheat him : they had made 
the attempt so often, and always in 
vain. 

^^ En void un, au moins qui n'est 
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pas un sciiEw/' said a man, who was 
holdiDg a spirited young Norman colt 
by the halter, and who now took him 
out into the road to give him a run. 
Rowden, on hearing the Frenchman as- 
sure the Englishman. that his horse was 
not "im SCREW," could not help laugh- 
ing; which, somehow, made him look as 
though he wanted to join in the con- 
versation. He, therefore, thought it best 
to address Mr. Arnold openly, and said : 

"I knew they borrowed some me- 
chanical terms from us, but this is the 
first time I ever heard a Frenchman 
speak of a horse as * un soeew." 

" Oh, they have learnt it from me," 
said Mr. Arnold; "I have bought lots 
of horses here, and I always tell them 
it's no use offering me a screw, and 
now they understand me. Are you 
going to buy anything ?" 
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* " I don't know," said Rowden. 

He walked towards the Norman horse, 
and affected to examine its points. The 
dealer had now mounted him, and was 
putting him through his paces amid 
the jeers of his rivals, who declared 
that/ the animal had no legs, no wind, 
no anything that he ought to have. 

" He is actually lame. Voyez un peu 
comme il hoite,*^ cried one of them. 

" Ouif il boit et mange /^ said the 
rider, making what is generally recog- 
nised in French horse-markets as an 
appropriate reply to such an accusa- 
tion. 

The . dealer could not be got to say 
what he would take for the colt until 
he had exhibited him in every possible 
point of view, and sounded his praises 
in every possible key. At last he asked 
fifteen hundred francs; Mr. Arnold of- 

VOL. I. L 
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fered eight hundred (amid the laughter 
and ironical cheers of the market gen- 
erally) ; and, ulti mately, a bargain was 
struck for a thousand. 

Rowden now walked up to Mr. Arnold, 
and congratulated him on his acquisition. 
Anybody in England, he said, would give 
sixty or seventy pounds for the horse. 
He wouldn't mind giving sixty for it 
him self. 

Mr. Arnold looked upon the spirited 
young horse, fresh from the Norman 
pastures, and who, to use a Spanish ex- 
pression, had still his "meadow coat" 
upon him, as a rough diamond which, 
with a little preparing and polishing, 
would be worth at least twice, if not 
three times, as much as he had given 
for it. Sixty pounds, however, for a 
forty-pound purchase was not to be re- 
fused ; and Mr. Arnold, after exchang- 
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ing cards with Dr. Bowden, asked him 
to call in the afternoon and see the 
horse in the stable after the groom had 
rubbed him. down. 

» Dr. Eowden saw the horse, but, as 
has been already explained, Mr. Arnold 
did not see Dr. Rowden's money. 

In fact, Eowden had no more inten- 
tion of buying the Norman horse than 
he had of buying the Great Eastern, 
and sending it out full of arms and ammu- 
nition with his compliments to General 
Garibaldi. But he wanted to make 
Mr. Arnold's acquaintance, without quite 
knowing what it would lead to, and 
in that he had succeeded. 

As for Mr. Arnold, he was much im- 
pressed with Rowden's versatility and 
resources the first time that he had the 
opportunity of talking with him at any 



length. 
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In fact, Rowden, if he possessed 
nothing else, had at least plenty of ideas ; 
and in the course of a conversation, 
which began in Mr. Arnold's stable 
and ended in Mr. Arnold's dining-room, 
he declared that he knew half a dozen 
ways of making a comparatively large 
fortune out of next to nothing. 

This was just the sort of secret which, 
in Mr. Arnold's opinion, was worth 
knowing. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

THE ADVANTAGES OP LIFE INSURANCE. 

"TvR. ROWDEN stopped several days 
at Mr. Arnold's house, during 
whicli time a great deal was said about 
pecuniary schemes of various kinds, but 
nothing whatever on either side about 
the purchase of the Norman horse. 

Each felt that he had to deal with 
a master, and with a master moreover 
who, as a plain matter of fact, had no 
money. Mr. Arnold could only sell the 
horse for ready cash, and Rowden 
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could only purchase it on credit; ac- 
cordingly no business was done. 

One afternoon when the restless Alfred 
had gone out for a ride (in the course 
of which he had occasion to pass the 
convent four times and did not once 
succeed in getting a glimpse of Sophie), 
the Doctor and Mr. Arnold sat together 
smoking and conversing on the favourite 
subject — or rather on the subject 
to which their circumstances condemned 
them. The rich are oflben accused of 
troubling themselves too much about 
money; but they think less of it than 
the very poor. The Doctor and Mr. 
Arnold had been exhausting their in- 
genuity in devising all sorts of plans 
for making money — except, of course, 
the old-fashioned one of working for it 
— when Rowden, taking his cigar out 
of his mouth, said to his host: — "Did 
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you ever have a go in at the insurance 
offices ?" 

" I never got any money out of them, 
if that's what you mean," answered Mr. 
Arnold. 

" You're wrong. There is a great 
deal to be done with insurance offices 
— I mean, of course, for those who know 
how to do it. Insure your life, kill your- 
self, send in an application for the in- 
surance money, come to life again — that 
is all you have to do, and really nothing 
is easier." 

" It is very easy to talk about." 

" It is very easy to do it. A friend 
of mine, an Irishman — he's dead in 
earnest now, poor fellow ! — used to say 
that if you insured your life in a black 
coat and went to the office some time 
afterwards in a blue coat and brass 
buttons to claim the money -payable on 
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your own death, the cash would be handed 
over to you without a murmur." 

•* He didn't know what he was talking 
about." 

" Well ! 1 rather think he did. He 

was a great friend of the gentleman in 
the dressing-gown." 

" Who was he r 

" What ! did you never hear of the 
gentleman in the dressing-gown? He 
used to be a great character at some 
fashionable watering-place in Ireland. 
He was passionately fond of bathing, 
and every morning before he took his 
swim you might see him walking up 
and down the beach, accompanied by 
his three sons, and always attired in his 
celebrated dressing-gown, which was as 
well, or better known, than the man 
himself. One day he took a swim out, 
leaving his dressing gown, as usual, on 
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the beach, and didn't come back again. 
The sons were very much distressed, and 
when everything that could be thought 
of had been done to find the old gentle- 
man's body, it was touching to see them 
carrying home the vacant dressing-gown. 
Every one knew that the former pro- 
prietor of it was dead ; but his life was in- 
sured, and some time after the insurance 
money had been paid, he turned up in 
Paris with his three sons — ^but without 
the dressing-gown." 

" That trick having been once done, 
could not be repeated — even if there 
were no other objections !" 

" Even if there were no other ob- 
jections I" repeated Rowden sarcastically. 
" But that is not the only trick. Did 
you ever hear of the man — an Irishman 
again — who found his own body in the 
Liffey !" 
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" Never." 

"You didn't? Well, he was crossing 
the Liflfey in a boat with some of his 
friends — Jim Malony we will suppose his 
name to have been — when a corpse was 
observed floating in the water. *Why, 
God bless me, if this isn't poor Jim 
Malony !' he called out. His fHends 
thought at first that he had gone mad ; but 
he continued to bewail Jim Malony until 
they understood at last what he meant. 
The report was spread that Jim Malony 
had been drowned. The body fished out 
of the Liffey was described as that of 
Jim Malony at the inquest, and as the 
real Jim Malony's life was insured in a 
respectable London ofl&ce, you can under- 
stand that he made a good thing of it. 
Oh, in Ireland they do a roaring business 
in life assurance. There a man will 
insure his life, boast that he is going 
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into a consumption, and sell his policy, 
if it be a small aflFair, for a ten pound 
note, a new hat and a bottle of whisky. 
Or he will follow his own funeral with 
nothing but a big stone in the coflBin, 
and pocket a good sum by the trans- 
action. In that blessed land any one 
may insure any one else's life without 
any questions being asked. If a brick- 
layer falls off a scaffold and breaks his 
ribs, there are at once a hundred 
candidates for the honour of insuring 
his life, — only, of course, they don't 
send the poor fellow himself to Lon- 
don. It would be cruel in his deU- 
cate state of health, so they find some 
one to replace him — some healthy 
man who will be sure to stand the 
medical examination in a satisfactory 
manner." 

" You seem to have given a good 
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deal of study to this subject," said Mr. 
Arnold, 

" I should think I had," said Rowden. 
" I was medical officer to an insurance 
office for some time, and knew every 
move connected with the business." 

"I have often heard," observed Mr. 
Arnold, " of insurance offices being 
cheated, but did not know that they 
ever cheated on their side." 

" There are offices and offices," re- 
plied Rowden. " Some deal fairly and 
some don't. Mine didn't, but I was a 
fool to leave it all the same." 

"You could not have remained with 
any dignity." 

**No, not with dignity, but with con- 
siderable profit. When a man knows an 
important secret he ought to take advan- 
tage of it." 

"Well, there's something in that. 
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perhaps," said Mr. Arnold, with an air 
which seemed to say that he did 
not give his full assent to the proposi- 
tion. 

" Insurance," continued Rowden, " is 
a very fine thing in its way, but somehow 
or other there have been a great many 
more fires since the practice of fire 
insurance became general than there ever 
were before, and I fancy it is the same 
with lives. There are men, of course, 
who wouldn't mind burning their furniture 
for money, but who would hesitate to 
sacrifice human life; and on the other 
hand there are men who wouldn't—that 
is to say, they wouldn't, if the sacrifice 
could be made easily, and it seemed 
quite sure that it would never be found 
out. Receiving the insurance money is 
pleasanter work than paying the pre- 
miums. People soon discover that." 
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"There you're right," remarked Mr. 
Arnold, with an experto crede sort of air. 
*' But do you really mean to say that 

murders are committed for the sake of 
insurance money?" 

" Yes, only the murderer does not kill 
his victim with a pistol or a knife and 
fork, or anything of that kind. The 
victim may somehow get drowned, or the 
victim may be poisoned — gin, for that 
purpose will do as well as anything else, 
and rather better. It seems so natural to 
some people to drink gin ; and if one man 
keeps another well supplied with drink it 
looks hard to accuse him, for that, of an 
intent to murder." 

" I thought they refused to grant 
insurances on the lives of intemperate 
persons ?" 

" Yes, but the intemperate persons are 
prepared specially for the occasion. To 
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insure the life of a confirmed drunkard is 
always a good speculation for his friends 
— provided, of course, that no positive 
misrepresentation be made which can 
afterwards be proved to be such. The 
drunkard has to be caught, kept sober for 
a week, and then primed with a glass 
of sherry just before he is sent, cleanly 
washed and neatly dressed, into the 
presence of the medical officer." 

"And can't the medical officer find 
that out?" 

" Well, I used to sometimes. If for 
instance the applicant's breath smelt of 
wine, I told him so, and observed 
whether he seemed to mind it. Or I 
left him a deuce of a time by himself, 
to see whether he got nervous when 
the effect of the stimulant had worn 
off. If it is a very bad case, indeed 
— if the man has had delirium tremens^ 
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for instance — you can tell that easily 
enough when he puts his tongue out. 
He can't keep it perfectly still. There 
is always a little tremulous movement 
that betrays him." 

" Do they ever try to bribe the medical 
officer ?" 

" Often.'* 

Mr. Arnold did not like to ask whether 
Rowden had ever taken a bribe, nor 
would Rowden have told him if he 
had. 

" Besides cases of murder, or as 
good as murder," continued Rowden, 
who had warmed to- his subject, "I 
have known cases of suicide. Death by 
suicide invalidates the policy, as you 
are, no doubt, aware. But a man may 
fall down a precipice or get run over 
by a railway train, and no one can 
tell whether he has come by his 
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death througli his own intentional act 
or not." 

" Suicide, perhaps. But do you mean 
to say that you ever met with cases 
of deliberate murder, done for the sake 
of the insurance money ?" 

" Undoubtedly. Or if not wilful 
murder, at least very remarkable imi- 
tations of it. The insurance office is 
to the rich what the burial club is to 
the poor, and we know what some of 
the effects of burial clubs have been. 
I will tell you of one rather curious insur- 
ance case, that came within my own 
knowledge — a case too in which the 
money was paid, and in which no ac- 
cusation was made against any one. 
A man came to the office one day with 
a proposal to insure his wife's life. 
There was nothing odd in that, for she 
possessed a good deal of property which 
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did not go to the husband at her 
death. He said frankly that he believed 
she had a very delicate constitution, 
though after we had examined her most 
carefully we could not find that there 
was anything the matter with her. Her 
heart and lungs were as sound as pos- 
sible, and in spite of her husband's 
anxiety about her, she had never had 
a serious illness. Well, he insured her 
life for five thousand pounds, saying 
at the time that he intended to live 
for the next few years in the United States, 
where he had already resided, and where 
he had some business or other to at- 
tend to. He went to New York with 
his wife and a young child, and soon 
after his arrival found that aflTairs of 
importance required his presence in New 
Orleans. The wife asked whether it 
would not be dangerous to take the 
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child there, to which he replied that 
it decidedly would, and that the child 
had better be left with the nursery- 
maid at a boarding-house in New York. 
As for herself he did not think she 
had anything to fear, and it was certain 
that he hadn't, as he had lived at 
New Orleans before for a considerable 
time, and had become thoroughly ac- 
climatised. At last the husband and 
wife did go to New Orleans." 

" What happened ?" 

" Just what might have been expected. 
The wife died of fever, and the hus- 
band came to London to claim the 
insurance money. Everything had been 
done in proper form, except that the 
insurer had rather exaggerated the 
amount of hi& wife's income, and had 
never mentioned his intention of visiting 
New Orleans. He had a very good 
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case against us, but we had also a 
slight case against him; and the end 
of it was that we gave him two 
thousand pounds and let him go about 
his business." 

" So you actually make compromises 
at insurance offices with men whom 
you believe to be murderers ?" 

" We don't Uke litigation, it gives us 
a bad name, and then it is not our 
business to prosecute. But insurance 
offices are not moral institutions in all 
respects. They are convenient. They 
enable a man to live up to his income 
or even a little beyond it; but they 
destroy saving habits. A man never 
saves money now unless he is in trade, 
and not always then. To what extent 
they encourage crime I • will not con- 
sider. It is so difficult to get full in- 
formation on the subject. But that they 
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do encourage it to some extent is not 
to be doubted. Old Finch of the Dragon 

office " 

'' Oh, do you know old Finch ?" 
"Of course, I do. Well, old Finch, 
I was going to say, looks upon every 
fire, if the house happens to be insured, 
as a case of arson, and every death, if 
the life has been insured, as a case of 
murder." 

"He would like to restrict the busi- 
ness of an insurance office to receiving 
premiums. It would be very profitable. 
My daughter's life is insured in the 
Dragon." 

" Miss Arnold's life insured 1 Then you 
can get money easily ?" 

" What, by killing my daughter ?" 
" Yes, in the insurance office sense 
of the word. That is to say, by 
placing her in such a position that 
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iliov will be obliged to pay up on 
^or policy. You might take her off 
fo America and kill her there. It is no 
list) trying on anything of that kind in 
France. There every dead person must 
be visited by a medical ofl&cer appointed 
specially for the purpose — * The doctor 
of the Dead.' ' Le M^decin des Morts,' 
as he is quaintly, and perhaps somewhat 
ironically, styled by the French people. 
In England we have too much liberty for 
any forced inspection of that kind to 
be tolerated. But how was it that 
they accepted her life ?" 

" Well, I suppose they did not think 
it very likely that a father would kill 
his own daughter." 

" No, but there are certain fixed 
rules. In England it is absolutely ne- 
cessary to show that you have a greater 
interest iil the life than in the death 
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of the person whose life you insure. 
This law does not apply to Ireland. 
It was passed in England before the 
act of Union, and the Irish, as I was 
teUing you before, speculate in human 
life in the most free and easy manner, 
without the least restraint." 

** The matter is very simple," explained 
Mr. Arnold. " I live on the interest 
of my daughter's fortune. If she were 
to die it would all return to her mother's 
family, and I should be left without a 
farthing." 

"No wonder then that they granted 
you a pohcy. How much is it for? I 
ask you frankly, because I want to see 
whether I can be of any real use to 
you in getting a little money. Of course, 
I was only joking just this moment, 
but you might borrow money on the 
poUcy." 
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"Yes, with good securities. But 
with good securities I might borrow 
money independently of the policy." 

" Well, if you had a few thousands 
now, you could secure tens of thousands 
in six months." 

" That is to say you could," sug- 
gested Mr. Arnold. 

" Well, I could show you how it is 
to be done," replied Rowden. " What 
by-the-by, is Miss Arnold's life insured 
for?" 

" Fifteen thousand pounds," said the 
father. 

" Fifteen thousand pounds," observed 
Dr. Rowden, "is a sum worth specu- 
lating with. I should put it in five 
different ventures, and I could lay my 
life that four of them would succeed^" 

"And then the money could be 
paid back to the insurance office." 
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" Of course it could, and Miss 
Arnold could come to life again, and 
you could go on drawing, the in- 
terest of her money. But here comes 
Mr. Leighton. He looks very dusty. 
What a long ride he must have had. 
We will talk about these matters; 
another time, if they interest you." 

" They interest me very much indeed," 
said Mr. Arnold. 

" What," continued Rowden, " becomes 
of the money if Miss Arnold gets 
married? I see he has gone round 
to the stables.*' 

" It is settled on her absolutely, but, 
of course, I should have nothing more 
to do with it." 

" Of course not I Then the position 
is this. As long as Miss Arnold lives 
and does not get married, you draw 
the interest on twenty thousand pounds. 
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If — which heaven forbid 1 — she should 
die, you receive fifteen thousand pounds 
from the insurance ofl&oe." 

" Exactly so." 

"If she marries you get nothing 
from any one — I should certainly not 
let her get married. But here comes 
Mr. Leighton." 

Mr. Arnold did not think it worth 
while to explain to Rowden that if his 
daughter married the Count de Villebois, 
that disinterested nobleman was willing 
to leave her dowry untouched, or to 
place an equal sum at her father's 
disposal. 
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CHAPTER XIV- 

SOCIETY AT ST. OUEN. 

rpHE day after this long conversa- 
tion, on the subject of life in- 
surance, Mr. Arnold had a great deal 
to do. He had to attend a steeplechase 
in the neighbourhood of St. Ouen, on 
which he had laid a little money, and 
for which he had even entered a couple 
of horses (" Bataclan" by " Feu d'Enfer,'' 
out of *' Poppet," and "Flick et Flock," 
by ** Mossoo," out of " Mademoiselle 
de Maupin") ; he proposed to call upon 
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his daughter at the convent; and in the 
evening Alfred Leighton, Dr. Rowden, 
and M. de Yillebois were to dine with 
him. 

At the first day's meeting " Bataclan" 
lost his race, Mr. Arnold lost his bets, 
and there was a dark shade on that 
gentleman's countenance as he walked 
from the stand to the stables, and pro- 
ceeded to abuse his groom. The groom 
who was groom, trainer, and several 
other things all in one, declared it was 
not his fault, and attributed ** Bataclan's" 
failure to some defect in the animal's 
character. He had been tried at every- 
thing. At hunting, at flat racing, and 
now at steeplechasing, and could be 
trained to nothing, argued the groom. 
** Hosses have so much to learn," he con- 
cluded, "and when they knows it, it's 
time to die 1" 
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This melancholy view of equine exis- 
tence did not seem to be shared by 
Mr. Arnold, who sold "Bataclan" that 
very afternoon to the Count de Villebois 
for two thousand five hundred francs, 
being one thousand five hundred more 
than he had given for him a year and 
a half before. 

This sum was not sufficient to enable 
Mr. Arnold to pay the debts he owed 
to a variety of captains, and colonels, 
and knights at arms, by whom St. Ouen 
is infested during the season, and who 
at that watering place of ill fame make 
frantic and sometimes disastrous en- 
deavours to live largely upon small 
means. 

However, there was to be another 
race the day following ; and if he made 
nothing by that, Mr. Arnold resolved 
to sell his second steeplechaser ("Flick 
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et Flock") to young Leighton^ who had 
already shown himself well disposed to- 
wards the animal. There had even been 
some talk of Leighton's riding him — ^a 
proceeding to which Mr. Arnold, who 
had laid against the horse, saw no ob- 
jection; for he knew that Leighton was 
far from being an experienced jockey, 
and thought it unlikely that he would be 
a match even for such inferior riders as 
were to be found at the races of St. Ouen. 

^'A man who has horses to sell, and 
a rich and pretty daughter to marry, 
ought to be able to get on," reflected 
Rowden, when he saw the use to which 
Mr. Arnold was turning his two-sided 
position. "If I were only a soft-hearted 
man and had a little money, that Nor- 
man colt would be planted on me, 
beyond a doubt.*' 
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He, at the same time, blamed Mr. 
Arnold for occupying himself with such 
trifles, and resolved to speak to him 
seriously, at the first opportunity, about 
the insurance oflBce. 

To do Mr. Arnold strict justice, he 
was not quite conscious — he would not 
allow himself to become conscious of 
the part he was playing in connection 
with his daughter, and towards his 
daughter's admirers. In fact, Alfred 
Leigh ton had not yet declared himself 
in that character, while, as for the Count, 
because he had proposed for Sophie and 
had not been accepted, was that any reason 
why Mr. Arnold should not ^ell him a 
horse — and a horse too that was some- 
thing like a horse, and very nearly worth 
all that Mr. Arnold had asked for it ? 

"Your horse ran admirably," said the 
good-natured Count, after he had agreed 
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to purchase it. " If the prize had been 
not for mere swiftness, but for grace 
and beauty, *Bataclan' would certainly 
have carried it away." 

This unsportsmanlike observation, which 
might have been intended as a sarcasm, 
but was, in fact, uttered in all sincerity, 
caused Mr. Arnold to stare, Alfred 
Leighton to smile, and Dr. Rowden to 
laugh outright. 

" It appears that I have uttered an 
amusing remark, without knowing it," 
said M. de Villebois. 

Rowden thereupon apologised, blaming 
himself, and the English nation generally, 
for taking so purely practical a view of 
the qualities of a horse. 

*' I am going for a short walk with 
Mr. Leighton," called out Mr. Arnold. 
'*If I don't see you before, we shall 
meet at dinner." 
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Mr. Arnold and his young friend com- 
menced their promenade by going to 
the stables to have a look at "Flick 
et Flock/* and were indulging in learned 
discourse respecting that eminent steeple- 
chaser's points and paces, when Captain 
Fludyer lounged in, with a large riding- 
whip in his hand, and an enormous 
cigar between his teeth. 

" How d'ye do, Arnold ?" began the 
Captain. " So you have sold * Bataclan ' 
to the Count? He will win a lot of 
money with him !" 

"He doesn't want to win a lot of 
money with him," replied Arnold. "He 
wants the horse for his own riding." 

"WeU, I hope he'll hke him," con- 
tinued the Captain. " And what are 
you going to do with * Flick et Flock,' 
the illustrious offspring of * Mossoo ' and 
* Mademoiselle de Maupin ?' Who was 
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*Mos800,' Arnold? I know who * Made- 
moiselle de Maupin' was, for I sold her 
to you myself. But the famous ' Mossoo ?' 
Is there anything about him in the * Stud 
Book ?' " 

"Quite as much as there is about 
you in the * Army List,' " replied Mr. 
Arnold. 

" Oh, no ; you'll find the date of my 
commission in the * Army List.' " 

" The only commission you ever had," 
insisted Mr. Arnold, "was so much per 
cent on selling horses." 

" No, I was in the service, but I 
couldn't stand the discipline. I am like 
' Bataclan.' Regular training does not 
suit me." 

"It suits * Flick et Flock.' I never 
saw a horse in better condition." 

" Yes, the son of ' Mossoo ' looks 
well," acknowledged Captain Fludyer. 
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" But he won't win ! Not the ghost of 
a chance ! Are you backing him your- 
self ? No, you old rascal ! You know 
better." 

"I have put all the money on him 
I can aflTord, and a little more," answered 
Mr. Arnold; **and my friend here, Mr. 
Leighton — ^let me introduce you; Mr. 
Leighton, Captain Fludyer — is going 
to back him on my recommenda- 
tion." 

"I think he has a very good chance," 
said Leighton. " At least he might have, 
only Mr. Arnold has suggested that I 
should ride him." 

" Have you insured your life for its 
fiill value, and made the policy over to 
our friend ?" asked Captain Fludyer. 

" Oh, the horse can carry me well 
enough !" answered Alfred ; "I am a 
light-weight, and the jumps are not 
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very formidable. I have done worse 
things in India. Were you ever in 
India ?" 

" No," replied Fludyer, " I served 
chiefly in Spain, You have ridden steeple- 
chases before then, have you ?'' 

" No, I have not. But I don't 
think there is much mystery in the 
art." 

"Not on our courses, at all events. 
Everything is straight and simple enough. 
Ride as if you had a pretty girl in 
front and a bailiff behind, and you will 
come in all right. You can't bet 
against yourself, or I would back 
you." 

" I win back myself, if you like, 
for a trifle. Five pounds against fif- 
teen ?" 

" Done," said Captain Fludyer, who 
forthwith booked the bet. 
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" He will never pay you," said Mr. 
Arnold, as they walked on, 

" Hullo, Arnold," said a cool, col- 
lected, rather surly-looking Englishman, 
with curly whiskers and a wall-eye, 
whom they next met. " What's up ? 
Are you going to wash your mouth 
out ?" 

" Not just now," answered Mr. Arnold. 

" Will you smoke, then ?" 

" No, not at present." 

" I never saw such a fellow," ex- 
claimed the new-comer (he was an 
ex-gentleman of sporting propensities, 
known as Captain Thorpe). " Won't 
smoke and won't drink! How you must 
swear !" 

" Here is one of the glories of the 
French turf," said Mr. Arnold, as a 
French Marquis, in the disguise of an 
English groom, came towards them. 
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W19 hieviy Marquis ? comment ga va V^ 

^^ Ga va mal I Je vierbs du paddock," 
answered the Marquis, ^^ je cherche par- 
tout mon jockey ; Us lads ne savent pas 
ou ce sacre Bill est parti! 11 doit etre 
sur Is loose. II sera drunk cormne ma, 
lord, et moi je serai nowhere, c^est un 
dam fool/' 

" Our ^horses carry the English lan- 
guage with them wherever they go," said 
Mr. Arnold. 

" Yes," replied Leighton, " at least, 
enough to swear by. Who are these 
two men ?" 

" The one in undress uniform is an 
African oflBcer, Major Raccroc, of the 
chasseurs indigenes, who is going to 
ride in one of the steeplechases; his 
companion, the Englishman, is Bill 
Bingham, a returned convict, who, be- 
fore he came over here — he can't show 
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at Tattersall's now — used to bet on 
commission for some of the first men 
on the turf. The French oflBcer — who, 
by the way, rides like a mountebank, 
and will rupture himself at the water- 
jump if he does not fall off before-^is 
under the impression that he is con- 
versing with one of the untitled nobility 
of England, and is astonished at the 
coarseness of his manner and the colour 
of his nails.'' 

"Who are the yellow-haired ladies in 
the open carriage, laughing and drinking 
champagne ?" 

** You must particularise." 

" The fourth carriage on the left. The 
horsey marquis has just passed it. The 
oflBcer and the returned convict have 
now stopped to speak to them." 

" Oh, they are queer. Shall I intro- 
duce you?" 
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"No, thank you." 

" They are Englishwomen-7- wives whose 
husbands have gone astray." 

"And who think they cannot do 
better than follow their example! I 
suppose there is not much society here ? 
Miss Arnold must sometimes find it 
dull." 

"I daresay she would find it very 
dull," replied the father, "if she 
were not at school. But she seems 
to like it* I don't see her very 
often, but she does pay me a visit 
now and then. Perhaps she will to- 
day." 

Alfred betrayed no emotion, but 
replied with studied calmness that 
he should be delighted to meet Miss 
Arnold again. 

And Sophie on her side ? he asked 
himself. Sophie who had not answered 
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him, who had perhaps taken offence at 
his writing to her at all. Even if she 
said nothing to her father about the 
letter, which, on reflection, Alfred 
considered more than probable, she 
must, he thought feel some sort of 
resentment against him, or she would 
at least have sent him a word of 
reply. 

Alfred's meditations were broken in 
upon by Mr. Arnold's calling his at- 
tention to the fact that the bihous- 
looking man in the white choker who 
was coming towards them was the Re- 
verend Japhet Stickney, a Low Church 
clergyman, who claimed the spiritual 
direction of the English colony at St. 
Ouen.'' 

"Has he not a black eye?" asked 
Alfred. 

" He has two black eyes, or ought 
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to have," answered Mr. Arnold. "He 
had last week, and they looked then 
as if they would last him some time. 
The Reverend Luckthorpe Roydon, our 
High Church clergyman, dropped into 
him. But he must have had them 
painted; they scarcely show at all 
to-day.'* 

"Two clergymen fighting !" exclaimed 
Alfred. *' What was the dispute about ?" 

"Oh, they're always fighting over 
here ! This time Stickney, who has 
set up a chapel of his own without 
the sanction of the Bishop, accused 
Roydon in a sermon of having been 
thirty years absent from his living, 
where he gets all his duty done for 
forty pounds a year by a curate. Roydon, 
without answering the charge, preached 
a sermon on the text, *My enemies 
are as the hairs of my head ' — in ironical 
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allusion to Stickney, who is bald. Stick- 
ney then took for his text, *The 
drunkards made songs about me* — 
Roydon drinks; and I think it was 
Roydon after that who delivered a 
discourse on the subject of the par- 
ticular kind of sinners who are spe- 
cially excluded from all hope of 
entering the kingdom of heaven. 
That referred to certain goings on 
with Miss Priscilla Foljambe — Pussy 
Foljambe, as they call her, late 
of the Strand Theatre. She has 
four hundred a-year allowed her by 
Lord Glenli vat's wife's family, to live 
quietly over here ; and to tell the 
truth, has been seen about with both 
the reverend gentlemen." 

" They hold, no doubt, that their 
ofl&ce is sacred," remarked Alfred, " what- 
ever they themselves may be. That is 
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a doctrine on which they ought to lay 
very particular stress." 

^' And their example after all cannot 

do much harm; they have gone too 
far for that." 

Yes, thought Alfred, but a clergyman 
ought to be something more than un- 
injurious, and it is not sufficient even 
that he should serve the possibly useful 
purpose of a frightful warning. 

"You know this road?" said Mr. 
Arnold to Leighton, when they had 
walked together some little distance in 
silence. 

" Not exactly." 

" Well, you know that building. 
Where did you go the other day ?" 

" Oh, the Convent of the Augustines. 
I could scarcely see it through the 
trees. You mean to call there ?" 

" Yes, if you don't mind the walk." 
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" Thank you, you are very kind," 

said Alfred, absently I mean 

that it is no great distance, and that 
I shall be most happy," he suddenly 
added. 

" A la bonne hev/re /" exclaimed Mr. 
Arnold, good humouredly. 

Alfred Leighton did not prove himself 
a brilliant conversationalist during the 
next few minutes. In fact he scarcely 
spoke until they reached the convent 
gates. 
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CHAPTER XV- 

SOPHIE REVISITED. 

" rpHE first impression Miss Arnold 
will have if they tell her that 
I am here will be," said Alfred to him- 
self, "that I have complained to her 
father, or, at least, that I have made 
some sort of appeal to him." And it 
struck him that Sophie would consider 
such a proceeding rather mean. 

Mr. Arnold on his side, though he 
had not deliberately planned an inter- 
view in his presence between Alfred 
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and Sophie, was not sorry to see how 
they would meet. 

Sophie rushed into the room and 
threw her arms — this time round her 
father's neck. As for Alfred, she looked 
at him askance, but still kept her eyes 
timidly upon him, as though he were 
some dangerous animal which might at 
any moment assert its nature. 

" You know Mr. Leighton ?" sug- 
gested the papa, who thought Sophie's 
non -recognition of Alfred arose from 
simple diffidence. 

" I should think she did !" exclaimed 
Leighton to himself; but what he said 
alofutf'was that **he hoped Miss Arnold 
had not forgotten him" — ^which was also 

* 

true. 

Sophie contented herself with bowing 
to her not too-welcome visitor, wonder- 
ing whether he was going to importune 
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her, or, if not, what he meant by coming 
to see her at all. 

"We have been to the races," 
said Mr. Arnold. " * Nutcracker' was 
scratched, *Gandin* won by a nose, and 
*Bataclan' came in a bad third." 

This information did not seem to 
impress Sophie very much ; she opened 
her eyes, and seemed to be asking her- 
self how a horse looked when he came 
in a bad third. 

"The Count is going to dine with 
us to-day, and I want you to do the 
honours, if you are not afraid of 
meeting a great number of gentlemen," 
said the papa. " No there will not 
be many," he added, seeing that Sophie 
did really look alarmed, " no one 
except Mr. Leighton, the Count, and 
an English physician who is staying 
with me." 
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Sophie had not the least wish to 
meet the Count, who was in the habit 
of making her offers of marriage. As 
for Alfred, she felt interested in him, 
ashamed to look him in the face, per- 
plexed what to say to him, half deter- 
mined not to speak to him at all, and 
yet anxious to find out for herself what 
sort of man he really was. But though 
doubts still lurked in the inmost recesses 
of her mind, she easily persuaded her- 
self that it was her duty not to listen 
to them. A father's invitation is to a 
dutiful daughter a command; so she 
accepted. 

Partly for the minor reason of not 
wishing to look foolish, partly for major 
reasons, Alfred determined to make at 
least an effort to engage Sophie in 
conversation. 

VOL. I. 
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"You don't care for races, Miss 
Arnold, of course?" he began. "If we 
were in England, I should propose a 
bet." 

"Come, Leighton, you must not in- 
troduce betting into a convent," inter^ 
rupted Mr. Arnold. 

" I never went to a race," said Sophie 
to Alfred. "I believe they whip the 
horses dreadfully." 

"Not necessarily. Miss Arnold," re- 
plied Alfred, in a tone of something like 
expostulation. 

" You are in for it now, Leighton !" 
exclaimed Mr. Arnold. "He is going to 
ride himself to-morrow, Sophie." 

"Mr. Leighton is?" she asked. 

"Yes; but the horse I am going to 
ride won't require whipping."' 

"Only spurring," suggested Mr. Ar- 
nold. 
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No, I don't think so," replied Alfred. 
" But really, if you were to see a 
number of horses start for a race, Miss 
Arnold, you would say that they were 
quite as anxious for the contest as 
their riders. You mustn't think in ad- 
dition to my other defects that I am 
cruel." 

"What other defects?" inquired Mr 
Arnold. 

" Any that I may happen to have." 
" Oh," said Sophie, " I am very fond 
of horses, and I am sure that races must 
be exceedingly interesting. But I only 
know them from pictures, and there the 
jockeys seem always to be lashing the 
horses without mercy. What colours 
are you going to wear, Mr. Leigh- 
ton ?" 

" Green," said Alfred, looking at 
Sophie's sash. 

2 
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" I don't think you can," said Mr. 
Arnold. "But I really don't know 
what you'll wear. You will have to 
ride as you are." 

It at the same time struck him that 
there was " something between" Sophie 
and his young guest. Sophie was very 
distant with him, but also very sus- 
ceptible, and seemed very much on her 
guard. Alfred's rather obvious, rather 
inane reply to her inquiry as to the 
colours he meant to wear, had made her 
blush. 

" You can't be too particular with young 
girls," said Mr. Arnold to himself, " whUe 
as for men, not one of them is to be 
trusted." 

Mr. Arnold had, as a matter of form, 
sent his card to the Superior, and the 
servant Marie now came into the room 
to present that lady's excuses for 
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not receiving him; the official reason 
for her not doing so being indisposi- 
tion* 

Neither of Sophie's visitors was at 
all distressed by this message, which 
Marie delivered with rather a knowing 
air, not altogether becoming perhaps on 
the part of the servant of a religious house. 
She also saw that there was " something 
between" Sophie and her Indian cousin. 
For that Alfred was a cousin of some 
kind she entertained no doubt, especially 
since she had found him loitering in 
a dreamy condition about the convent 
gates, as if to listen to the music — a 
discovery of which Sophie had been 
duly informed. 

"Well, Sophie, we must go," said 
Mr. Arnold, after a stay of only a 
few nrinuteSf "How, by-the-by, is your 
friend ?" 
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" Th^rfese ? Oh, she is well," answered 
Sophie. " She is always in good spirits." 

'* She is quite right. I shall send 
for you then — ^probably come for you 
myself — to-morrow afternoon. Good- 
bye." 

Mr. Arnold kissed his daughter. Alfred 
bowed to her, and wondered whether 
she would give him her hand. 

She gave him a poKte inclination of 
the head instead, said, " Good morning, 
sir !" (English adaptation of " Bon jour, 
monsieur P') and went back to her own 
room, where Th^rese was waiting to 
hear what news she would bring. 

"Well, what do you think of him? 
How does he appear to you when you 
are calm?" asked Thdrese. 

"He is pretty well,'* replied Sophie. 
"He did nothing unbecoming this 
time." 
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" And you ?" inquired Th^rSse. 
" Ahf que tu es mechanie /" exclaimed 
Sophie. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

A QUABTBT PARTY. 

QOPHIB had, without being aware of 
it, practised Talleyrand's principle, 
"Not to do to-day what can be put 
off until to-morrow." 

She had been afraid of committing 
herself if she answered Alfred's letter. 
She had postponed the question whether 
she should answer it or not, and the 
letter had now, as it were, answered 
itself. 
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Mr. Leighton, she now said to herself, 
could at least see that she was Bot 
mortally annoyed at what he had done, 
and that seemed to be all that he 
could expect. More than that would look 
like encouragement. . Complete forgive- 
ness would be almost like an invitation 
to begin again, and his late performance 
was not one that could well be re- 
demanded. 

Alfred understood, on his side, that 
Sophie had made concessions to him, 
and on the whole was not dissatisfied 
with the result of his visit. 

"I suppose you know my nephew's 
wife — I mean the lady whom Captain 
Thornton was about to marry just 
when you left India," Mr. Arnold said 
to Alfred, as they walked together to- 
wards the Chateau. 
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"Oh, yes, I know her very well;'* 
answered Leighton. 

"Is she rich, or good-looking, or 
both ?" 

" She has about thirty thousand pounds, 
I believe. As to her looks, I don't know 
what to say. But she is very amiable." 

" Oh, yes ! and has such a nice figure I 
I quite understand. Well, thirty thou- 
sand pounds is something at all events. 
He has not made a bad match ! It is 
a happy thing for every one that the 
sort of half engagement, which he at 
one time fancied might bind him in 
England, came to nothing." 

"I heard something about it," said 
Alfred. "But no one could attach 
any importance to it. It was a mere 
promise between children." 

"Precisely! Besides I do not ap- 
prove of marriages of that kind." 
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" You mean between near relations ?" 

" Well, yes I Above aU when they are 
related through their poverty." 

" I knew your ijephew had not 
much money, but I thought he ex- 
pected — " 

" Nothing to speak of/' interrupted Mr. 
Arnold. " They would neither of them 
have had any money, or next to no- 
thing." 

**I will soon stop his game," said 
Mr. Arnold to himself, "if he has any 
intention of making up to Sophie for 
the sake of her fortune;" and it never 
occurred to him that Leighton was likely 
to think of marrying her for any other 
reason. 

Alfred, however, was glad to hear 
from Mr. Arnold's own lips that Sophie 
was not the rich heiress he had imagined 
her to be. The statement, intended to 
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crush his aspirations, had just the con- 
trary effect. 

'' Sophie, at least," he said to him- 
self, '^ could not doubt his sincerity ; 
and there was less probability of his 
having rivals to contend with, if it were 
known that she had no dowry, or next 
to none.** 

" When do you go back to India ? 
How long leave have they given you?" 
said Mr. Arnold. 

'^I am not sure that I shall go back 
to India at all,*' replied Leighton. "I 
have a year's leave, but I do not want 
to stay in the Indian service.** 

" I thought you were devoted to 
it." 

" No, not particularly. I had a special 
reason for entering, but I see no reason 
for remaining in it.'* 

^^ It is a bad thing to be without a 
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profession/' remarked Mr. Arnold. "I 
speak feelingly. I have experienced it 
myself." 

" Yes, I dare say it is. But," added 
Leighton, after a little hesitation. "I 
went out to India under rather peculiar 
circumstances. I will tell you about it 
some day, if it interests you at all. But 
here is Dr. Rowden." 

" I thought I would come and meet 
you," said Rowden. " I left the Count 
on the race-course. I did not know that 
he was such a passionate admirer of * le 
Turf.' But he carries ^un betting-book,' 
and the Marquis is teaching him to 
hedge." 

"I hope not," ejaculated Mr. Arnold 
almost peevishly. " With the Marquis to 
advise him, he would be ruined before 
the next Grand Prix." 

" Yes," responded Rowden, " especially 
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if Captain Fludyer were at hand to profit 
by the advice.'* 

The three walked on, and on reach- 
ing the Chateau found the Count waiting 
outside. 

"The races are all over," he said, "all 
except the last. I had nothing on it, 
so I came away." 

" Always glad to see you," replied 
Mr. Arnold. "I came home by way of 
the Convent; I wanted Sophie to dine 
with us to-morrow." 

The Count looked black, at no one 
particularly; but he seemed to make a 
point of not looking at all in the 
direction of Alfred. Soon afterwards 
recovering his natural composure, he 
asked Mr. Arnold to send "Bataclan" 
(the horse that ran gracefully, but did 
not win), round to his stables. 
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"You will find him admirable in the 
autumn for la grande chasse^^* said Mr. 
Arnold. 

" Yes ; but I shall enter him for 
several steeplechases before that," an- 
swered the Count, with noble confi- 
dence. He took Mr. Arnold's arm, and 
told him that he wanted to settle with 
him. 

"Oh, there is no hurry about that," 
said Mr. Arnold, who nevertheless be- 
hayed precisely as if hurry had existed, 
and took the Count straight into his 
study. "I owe you a lot of money 
already," he said, " and I really don't 
think I ought to take anything fi:om 
you on account of * Bataclan.' Still, you 
know." 

" Oh, this is a separate transaction," 
replied the Count. "Two thousand five 
hundred. There are the notes. As to 
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the other matter, pray don't trouble 
yourself about it ; any time will do. 
Indeed, if you are at all gene — '* 

" Oh no I don't speak of it," protested 
Mr. Arnold, in a tone which meant — 
"continue your proposition, which I shall 
accept with pleasure." 

" Well, if you are in want of a trifle, 
which happens to all of us sometimes, 
please remember that I am quite at 
your orders. I have just received a 
little money from one of my farmers. 
You may just as well take five thousand 
francs while we are talking about the 
matter." 

*' That would make twenty thousand," 
observed Mr. Arnold, in a tone of seem- 
ing remonstrance, which in reality signi- 
fied — "make it twenty thousand, by all 



means." 



"Yes; twenty thousand, exactly," said 
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the Count, who, without further ado, 
put five thousand francs into Mr. Ar- 
nold's hand, which that gentleman at 
first appeared unwilling to open, but 
which he took care to close when he 
felt the notes in contact with his 
palm. 

The Count looked anxious and care- 
worn, and Mr. Arnold fancied that he 
wanted now to speak about another 
matter. But he hesitated; and Mr. Ar- 
nold thought this was not an oppor- 
tune moment for inviting him to become 
confidential. M. de Villebois wanted 
sympathy and encouragement, but all Mr. 
Arnold offered him was a cigar. 

"There's tobacco in the breeze," said 
Leighton to Dr. Eowden, as the cigar- 
smoke through the open window of 
the study was wafted towards them 
on the terrace. 

VOL. I. p 
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" Yes, and very good tobacco," 
answered Rowden ; "we had better 
go inside." 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

UN STEEPLE OHASE. 

A LFRED LBIGHTON, Dr. Rowden, 
the Count, and Mr. Arnold, formed a 
square party that day at dinner. The 
entertainment went off well, but the 
conversation was not so lively as it might 
have been, if each had not been more 
or less pre-occupied with his own private 
thoughts. 

"All this fuss about a girl of nine- 
teen!" that Mormon gentleman would 
have exclaimed who was so much an- 

p. 2 
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MALVINA. 



noyed, at some theatrical representation, 
to see the undue importance attached 
to one woman. But girls of nineteen do 
sometimes cause a good deal of commotion, 
and are even more potent in that respect 
than grown-up women twice their age. 

As for Sophie, the interest she excited 
in the breasts of the four men who 
were now constantly thinking of her, 
was of the most varied kind. 

Alfred loved her, happily and hopefully. 

The Count de Villebois loved her, 
unhappily, and all but hopelessly. 

Dr. Rowden wished, from an in- 
surance point of view, to kill her, 
for the sake of the large commission 
he would be able to charge for 
performing that dangerous operation 
with success. 

Mr. Arnold desired, without ,behaving 
too unnaturally, to turn his daughter 
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to the most profitable account. He 
wanted her, above all, to marry M. de 
Villebois, who he knew would refiise to 
touch a farthing of her dowry, and 
who was moreover a gentleman, a rich 
man, and charmingly easy in money 
transactions. If she would not marry 
the Count, then she certainly should 
marry no one else ; though as for 
Rowden's proposition, that, of course, 
was not to be thought of — at least not 
for the present. 

" Vous ne trainez pas V said the Count 
to Alfred, on the latter's lighting his 
fifth cigar. 

" Train ? no, there is not time, and it 
wouldn't be worth while if there were. 
I am only going to ride for a 
lark." 

"But you should not smoke. Think 
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of your nerves ! Have you backed your- 
self for anything ?" 

"Only three or four hundred francs. 
You don't want to lay against * Flick et 
Flock/ do you ?" 

" I don't mind," said the Count, " what 
are the odds ?" 

" I am not quite sure ; I don't see 
them quoted in this morning's Times. 
No one seems to have thought it worth 
while to telegraph them to London. But 
I backed myself yesterday at one to 
three." 

It struck the Count that it was his 
destiny to try his luck against Alfred, 
and he thought he would make a pre- 
liminary experiment forthwith on a small 
scale, and in a small matter. He accord- 
ingly laid fifteen hundred francs to five 
hundred against ." Fhck et Flock." 

" I shall pocket seventy-five pounds 
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if I win," said Alfred : " sixty from 
the Count, and fifteen from Captain 
Fludyer." 

** The purse is not yet made that will 
hold Fludyer's money," whispered Mr. 
Arnold. 

" No I do you mean to say that 
he won't pay if he loses ?" asked 
Alfred. 

"I am quite sure he will expect 
you to pay if he wins," answered 
Mr. Arnold. "I should not like to 
answer for more than that." 

Alfred de Musset has compared love 
to a steeple-chase, for love makes straight 
for its goal, and, let accidents befal 
or not, takes no account of ob- 
stacles. 

But, in truth, what is there to 
which love may not be compared ? Is 
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it not like a camel — a camel in the 

desert, sinking beneath a heavy load, 

perishing of thirst, and longing in vain 
for the oasis which alone can save its 

life ? Is it not like a whale — very like 
a whale — swallowing wise men whole, 
though not invariably giving them np 
again alive and in good health ? How- 
ever, the Count had probably not read 
Shakespeare, while he doubtless had read 
Alfred de Musset, and it occurred to, 
him just now that love was like a steeple- 
chase ; and he said to himself that if 
the English Alfred, mounted on " Flick 
et Flock," came in second, he would 
accept the omen. He wished him 
no harm; but he prayed in his 
heart that he might come in second. 

If I had the pen of a sporting novelist 
— I certainly would not dishonour it by 
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describing such a very small affair as a 
steeple-chase at St. Ouen. But I must 
record the fact that there were five 
starters, of whom " Pitchplaster " (by 
" Sheepskin "— " Beeswax ") and " Shok- 
ing" (by " Spleen " — " Miss Lovely") 
were the favourites; that the horses 
were weighed out and the preliminary 
canters taken; that the lot looked 
well at the post; that when the flag 
fell for the fifth time the horses, at last, 
got off together, with the exception of 
** Flick et Flock," who did not reach 
his companions until after the first 
hurdle; that "Mimi Pinson," ridden by 
Major Raccroc, of the Indigenous Chas- 
seurs, came to grief at hurdle No. 2; 
that " Flick et Flock " now crept to 
the front, where " Sir Williams," held 
well in hand by Lieutenant Billebande 
of the hundred-and-first of the line, in 
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garrison at St. Ouen, was waiting for 
him; that the two other horses dropped 
gradually to the rear, while '• Flick et 
Flock" and "Sir Williams" ran well 
together, until, as they rounded the 
bend into the straight, they approached 
the brook; that "Flick et Flock" 
swerved as he came to the water, but 
feeling the spur well put into him, 
made an effort and cleared it; that 
the running now lay between " Flick 
et Flock" and "Sir Williams" (who 
had taken the brook like a bird) ; that 
Lieutenant Bill6bande, however, went with 
such a rush at the last hurdle, that " Sir 
Williams" rolled over on the other side; 
while that Alfred Leighton, landing his 
horse safely at the same moment, went 
on to the post and won in a canter. 

The men cheered, the yellow-haired 
ladies, who sat in open carriages, laugh- 
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ing and drinking champagne, waved their 
handkerchiefs, and the Englishman was 
congratulated by everyone on his sue- 
cess. 

Lieutenant Billebande was not much 
hurt. Alfred, as soon as he had been 
weighed, hurried, in rather an unsports- 
man-like style, to the Lieutenant's as- 
sistance, and found him standing up and 
in good marching order. 

" Voila un gentleman-rider !" exclaimed 
the horsey Marquis. ** Oagne dans un 
canter 1 Mais si man sacre Bill navait pas 
ete si tight — car il etait screwed comme 
blazes — * Pitchplaster' vous aurait distance. 
Je vous dois deux ponies. There you 
are !" 

Alfred for a non-racing man won a 
good deal of money on this steeple-chase. 
Eighty pounds from the horsey Marquis, 
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fifteen hundred francs from the amiable 
but atrabilious Count, and fifteen pounds 
from Captain Fludyer. He bought " Flick 
et Flock " with his winnings — ^that is to 
say with the money he received from the 
Marquis and the Count ; and the hundred 
and ten pounds for the horse, with 
three thousand francs, the value of the 
stakes, enabled Mr. Arnold (who had 
been backing " Pitchplaster " through the 
agency of the returned convict) to pay 
all his bets. 

As for Captain Fludyer, who was 
modest under misfortune, and seldom 
showed on settling day when he had been 
unsuccessful, he proved once more on 
this occasion that he knew when to absent 
himself. 

He was a man who never betted except 
with strangers, because only strangers 
would bet with him. If he won he 
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claimed his money with admirable punc- 
tuality. If he lost he kept out of the 
way until the visitor had left St. Ouen. 

** Un vrai welcher," the Marquis called 
him, and the Marquis was right. One 
would have thought that such a man 
could scarcely thrive in a place like St. 
Ouen, where there are so many Uke him. 
But it is only in a place like St. Ouen 
that such a man would be tolerated at 
all. 

" They are a queer set," said Leighton 
to himself, when he was told what sort 
of person Captain Fludyer was, and that 
he was only one of many. "The old 
Count is the best of them, though he is 
not a cheerful companion." 

On his way back to the Chateau, Alfred 
overtook the Count; and Mr. Arnold 
and his daughter, who were driving, over- 
took them both. 
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"I congratulate you, Mr. Leighton," 
said Sophie, in a tone of ordinary affa- 
bility. 

" That reminds me," said the Count, 
"that I have lost." He took out his 
pocket-book, and paid Alfred his bet. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



IN THE GARDEN. 



T\ECIDEMBNT je n'ai pas de chance 1" 
said the poor Count half an hour 
afterwards to Mr. Arnold. 

"Do you imagine then that I would 
allow that young man from India to marry 
her ?" replied Mr. Arnold. 

" Who knows ? If he pleases her 1" 

" I know. He does not please me, and 
that is sufficient." 

" But in England young ladies scarcely 
consult their fathers in such matters." 
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" Excuse me, Count I Sophie will never 
marry without my permission. She is 
a very dutiful girl, and in this, as in all 
other thiugs, will listen to my ad- 
vice." 

" Even then," said the Count, " I could 
not marry her, if she only consented to be- 
come my wife in obedience to her father's 
commands." 

" Dinner is ready, sir," announced a 
servant at that moment. 

" Go and tell Dr. Rowden — he is writing 
a letter in the library ; and Miss Sophie 
— I believe she is in the garden. I don't 
know where Mr. Leighton is." 

"In the garden too, sir," said the 
man. 

M. de Villebois looked black, nor did 
Mr. Arnold seem very much pleased. 

" There is something between* them," 
reflected Mr. Arnold once more. "To- 
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gether in the garden ! Why he has 
been talking to her for the last ten 
minutes 1" 

" That is how they go on in England !" 
said the Count to himself. "Such a 
quiet modest girl, and she thinks no- 
thing of wandering about in a gar- 
den with a young man just arrived from 
India !" 

Mr. Arnold was really annoyed. 

"I will soon stop this," he muttered, 
and, asking the Count to excuse him, 
went out into the garden. 

Alfred and Sophie had really been 
talking together for the last ten minutes. 
It seemed ten seconds at the time. It 
seemed ten hours afterwards, when they 
thought of how much had been said, 
expressed, understood, during that brief 
interview. 

VOL. I. Q 
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"I am very unhappy, Miss Arnold, I 
am afraid I have oflfended you a second 
time," Alfred had said, when seeing her 
in the garden, he went out to join 
her. 

"You look despondent 1" Sophie re- 
plied. " What a fortunate thing you did 
not think of it when you were riding. 
You might have thrown yourself from 
your horse 1" 

** If I could have fallen at your feet I 
should not have oared/' 

" No ? What could be the use of fall- 
ing at my feet 1" 

" As a sign that I am eternally at your 



service." 



ct 



Yes, but you can say that. There is 
no occasion to fall at my feet." 

'* I do say it, I say it emphatically, 
and I mean far more than I say." 

"You certainly say it emphatically, 
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but do you not say far more than you 
mean ?" 

" I say and mean that I am solely and 
eternally devoted to you " 

- Hush !" 

"No, I may not have another op- 
portunity of explaining myself. From 
the moment I saw you I loved you. 
From the moment I took you to my 



arms." 



" Oh, be silent I" 

" From that moment I adored you. I 
shall love and adore you for ever !" 

He seized her by the hands, and as 
she was trembling all over, half led, 
half carried her to a summer-house close 

by. 

" My poor child, how you tremble ! 
But you know I love you sincerely .... 
You must let me write to you. And, 
my darling Sophie, when and how am I 

Q 2 
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to see you again ? — for they will be look- 
ing for you directly ?" 

" Why did I ever see you at all ?" 
exclaimed Sophie, with tears in her 
eyes. 

" Because you are an angel sent from 
heaven to make me happy ! You know 
that you belong to me only — say that you 
do?" 

Sophie hesitated in the affirmative. 

" I have sworn it, and I swear it again, 
that no man shall ever clasp you in his 
arms as I did — as I do now I" 

" If you have any respect for me " 

murmured Sophie. 

" I can only think of my love for 
you 

"Oh, be calm !" cried Sophie. 

'* Tell me that you love me, and I will 
be calm." • 

" I will tell you anything," said Sophie ; 



I" 
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"if you will only let me go, and sit 
quietly down by my side." 

" Answer me then !" 

" Is it not enough answer that I am 
here?" 

" Give me your hand !" 

"You take my hand without asking 
me I You are so rough. Look at my 
dress ! Look at my hair !" 

" Give me your hand, my darling. 
I will not take it now unless you give it 
to me. Give it to me as a sign — as 
a pledge." 

Sophie gave him her hand, which he 
kissed and pressed to his heart. 

Sophie did not give him her lips, but 
he also kissed her lips and pressed her 
heart to his heart. Finally he smoothed 
her hair. 

A quarter of an hour before, when 
she and her father had received him on 
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his arrival at the Chateau, he had not 
felt sure that she would shake hands with 
him. 



" Let us walk round the garden," said 
Sophie. " We must not stay here. Good 
heavens, there is papa !" 

" What a strange thing it is, Sophie," 
answered Mr. Arnold, speaking to Sophie 
and scowling at Alfred, "that you 
must go wandering about the gar- 
den just when you know that dinner is 
ready !" 

"I did not know that dinner was 
ready," rephed Sophie. 

"I am afraid it was my fault, Mr. 
Arnold," interrupted Alfred. "I was 
walking with Miss Arnold, and took 
her to the very end of the garden, 
without reflecting that it was so near 
dinner time." 
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"The Count," continued Mr. Arnold, 
addressing Sophie and paying no atten- 
tion to Alfred's explanation, "is quite 
annoyed." 

"My dear papa, whether the Count 
is annoyed or not, I really do not care," 
Sophie protested. "I am sorry I kept 
you waiting; sorry I kept any one 
waiting, but why I should trouble my- 
self especially about the Count, I cannot 
understand." 

" Then you ought to understand," 
said the papa pointedly, and looking at 
Alfred to see the effect of his remark. 

But Alfred took the meaning of the 
hint even better than Mr. Arnold had 
intended. 

"He wanted me to know," he said 
to himself, " that she would have no 
money. Now he wishes me to believe 
that the Count has some claim upon 
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her. But the claim is not recognised, 
Mr. Arnold; and neither the existence 
of the Count, nor the non-existence of 
the dowry, can have any effect in 
changing my intentions.'' 

Mr. Arnold turned round angrily, and 
walked towards the house. 

Alfred pressed Sophie's hand — partly, 
perhaps, for the sake of pressing her 
hand, partly also by way of saying to 
her that he treated with ridicule the 
absurd pretensions of the Count. 

Just then he heard a loud cough be- 
hind him, and turning round saw Dr. 
Rowden. 

"Hallo, Rowden," cried Mr. Arnold, 
" I thought you were writing letters." 

" No," answered Rowden, " I sent 
them to the post half an hour ago, and 
came out here to smoke a cigar." 

" I didn't see you anywhere." 
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"I was lying down on the grass at 
the back of the summer-house," said the 
Doctor with a sort of chuckle. 

Rowden went on in front with Mr. 
Arnold. 

" I dislike that man," whispered Sophie 
to Alfred ; she would have been ready 
to confide more important things to 
him now. " He has such a coarse 
laugh !" 

"Never mind him, my darling," whis- 
pered Alfred; "he is a scoundrel I" 

But that was the very reason why 
she was rather afraid of him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



A LOVE FEAST. 



"TTOTT know/' said Dr. Rowden to 
Mr. Arnold, as they entered 
the house together, "that that young 
Leighton is making love to your daugh- 
ter ?" 

" I never knew a young man do any- 
thing else, if he could only get an 
opportunity of speaking to a girl," 
answered Mr. Arnold, sulkily. 

" Well, I won't discuss that point," 
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replied Rowden. "I thought it was my 
duty to tell you, that's' all." 

The dinner was not a lively one. 
Even over the happiness of Alfred and 
Sophie a cloud had been thrown. 

The Count looked black throughout 
the repast. Mr. Arnold looked blue. 
Dr. Rowden looked yellow. 

Sophie had given her arm to • the 
Count on going in to dinner. But 
during the ten minutes which had trans- 
formed her from a young girl to a 
young woman she had gained confidence, 
and, without noticing her father's well- 
directed and quite intelligible frowns, 
assigned to Alfred the place on her 

right. 

" Who knows," she said to herself, 

" when I shall see him again ? Perhaps 

never 1 He shall be my husband, or 

no one 1 . . . But papa wishes me 
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to marry the Count, and I don't know 
what will happen !" 

Alfred talked perpetually to Sophie, 
and Sophie talked to Alfred more than 
she had ever talked before in her life. 

There is no concealing the fact that 
she behaved somewhat impolitely towards 
the Coifnt, who, by his position at the 
table, had a right to pay her certain 
attentions, which she either accepted 
with unconscious indifference, or did not 
accept at all. 

When he spoke to her she scarcely 
answered him, so that after a time he 
became moody, and silent, and kept re- 
peating to himself that " Ce Monsieur 
Leighton" was a very badly brought-up 
young man; for of course it was his 
fault that Sophie made no responses to 
the Count's well-meant and perfectly 
becoming civilities. 
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This time it may be admitted that 
Mr. Arnold had some reason to be 
displeased with his daughter. She was 
so inexperienced; and Alfred's rapid 
declaration, if it had not absolutely sur- 
prised her, had so startled her, that 
she could not behave with that perfect 

self-control which is no doubt becoming 
under all circumstances. 

Of course Mr. Arnold knew nothing 
of the scene in the summer-house, 
but he could understand the cause of 
Sophie's nervous excitement well enough 
to be highly incensed at its manifesta- 
tion. 

She was a little flushed; her eyes 
were brighter than usual. It has been 
said that she talked a great deal to 
Alfred, and she did not conceal the 
pleasure she derived from conversing 
with him. 
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" She is a very nervous girl," said 
Mr. Arnold to Dr. Rowden. ' " She is 
kept shut up in that Convent day after 
day, week after week, month after 
month, and never sees any society at 

all." 

" Yes, she's nervous," replied Row- 
den, with something like a suppressed 
smile. ' 

Mr. Arnold, who was separated by 
the Count from Sophie, and by Dr. 
Rowden from Alfred, thought the time 
had come to call Alfred's attention, 
under the pretext of hospitality, to 
the fact that he was not eating any- 
thing. 

Alfred denied the charge, and proved, 
to the best of his ability, that his love 
for Sophie had not destroyed his ap- 
petite, or at least had not interfered 
with his power of swallowing food. 
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Sophie felt that the hint was in- 
tended also, perhaps above all, for her; 
and suddenly became silent. It struck 
her, too, that every one had been ob- 
serving her, and perhaps listening to 
her conversation with Alfred. 

Not, however, that anything had been 
said which, if absolutely required, might 
not have been repeated aloud. Mere 
trivialities 1 — charming to utterer and 
listener, common-place to the rest of 
the world. 



Mr. Arnold would have perished rather 
than be guilty of the vulgarity of seek- 
ing to force food down his guest's 
throat, had he not found it really ne- 
cessary to bring Sophie's duet with 
Alfred to an end. 



But it was sure to be recommenced. 
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*^ BoBuf aux olives P* said the Frenoli 
maid. 

" Van der Burgoyne /" said the English 
stud-groom, body-groom and butler. 

**I must try, but I don't think I 
can eat boeuf aux olives,''^ thought Alfred ; 
" the Burgundy I can manage." 

But olives and wine go well together. 
So he drank the wine, ate the olives, 
and attacked the beef from time to 
time with great voracity when Mr. 
Arnold seemed to be looking at him. 

" Shall you be in the garden after 
dinner?" he whispered to Sophie. 

" 1 dare not." 



" Gotelettes de mouton aux pointes 
d'asperges .'" 

Alfred helped himself largely. The 
eyes of the table were upon him. 

" Propose a walk somewhere." 
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" It would be no use ; papa would 
give me his arm." 

" A ride, then ?" 

" Papa is too tired." 

" That is not a reason. . . . Well, 
say you want to go out in a boat." 

" Can you row ?" 

" Not in the least, or I should not 
propose such a thing. The others can 



row. 



" No; it would never do." 

" Gigot des pres sales .'" 

Alfred went eagerly at the mutton. 

** When do you go back ?" 

"To-morrow morning, the very first 
thing. Six o'clock." 

" Saint Joolyan I" cried the British 
groom. 

Alfred accepted some St. Julien. 

" You are quite pale, what is it ?" 

VOL. I. B 
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**They are watching us. Pray go 
on eating; it looks so much better." 

" Yes," thought Alfred, " but . I can't 
sacrifice everything to appearances/* 
He took some salad all the same, and 
disposed of it very skilfully. . . • 
" Try and come into the garden the 
first thing in the morning." 

"May I have the honour of pouring 
you out some water?" said the Count 
to Sophie, imagining, or choosing to 
imagine, that Sophie was looking at the 
water bottle. 

** Thank you, I am much obliged to 
you," answered Sophie, who afterwards 
forgot to drink the water. 

" Glace aux framboises /" 

" I will take some ice," said Sophie. 

" Mowit and Shandon." 

" Yes, and some champagne." 
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" How Mr. Arnold can allow that 
young man to talk under his voice that 
way to Mademoiselle Sophie, I cannot 
imagine," said the Count to himself; 
to which he himself made reply : " And, 
God forgive me, but I think she answers 
him." 

Sophie had just whispered to Alfred, 
that it was possible she might be able 
to meet him very early in the morn- 
ing. 

" You will, if it is possible ?" inquired 
Alfred. 

" Of course I" she replied. 

Alfred, unable to testify his gratitude 
and delight in the manner which would 
best have pleased him, made a sudden 
dash at his ice, and almost broke the 
glass plate with his spoon. 

" What is he doing ?" said Mr. Arnold 
to Dr. Rowden. 

E 2 
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" Breaking the ice I" answered the 



Doctor. 



" Mowit I (a pause) Mowit, if you 
please, sir !" 

Rowden began to grin ; the Count 
looked blacker than ever; and Mr. 
Arnold, very much annoyed when he 
saw that his servant would have an 
answer of some kind, called out to 
Alfred— 

" Mr. Leighton I Mr. Leighton ! he 
wants to give you some champagne." 

" No more, thank you !" said Alfred, 
turning suddenly away from Sophie, 
with whom he had been talking very 
earnestly. 

Sophie did not look pale now ! 
In her confusion she longed for a 
pretext to get away from the table, 
which Mr. Arnold hastened to afford 
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her by ordering coffee and producing 
cigars. 

" I know you never take coffee, my 
dear," said the papa; "so if you will 
excuse us we will light up at once, and • 
we will join you in the drawing-room 
afterwards." 

Sophie made one of her formal little 
bows, the secret of which had been im- 
parted to her at the Convent, and dis- 
appeared. No one went through the 
empty form of protesting against Miss 
Arnold's departure. No one asked her 
whether she did not think men barbarians 
to drive away a charming young lady 
for the sake of a few whiffs from a 
cigar. 

" Why did I bring her here at all ?" 
Mr. Arnold asked himself. 

** It was time she went !" was the 
Count's reflection. 
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" Thank God she has gone !" Rowden 
felt inclined to exclaim. 

" When shall I see her again ?" was 
Alfred's sole idea. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

CIGABS AND OOPFEB. 

/CIGARS having been lighted, Mr. 
Arnold started several subjects of 
conversation ; but none seemed to please 
the company. Silence is oppressive, even 
when smoking is going on ; and cura9ao, 
chartreuse, and the other liqueurs which 
serve to drive down coffee, do not 
always possess the virtue of driving away 
care. 

Alfred and the Count could not talk 
together, though they understood one 
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another only too well — much as English- 
men and Americans understand one 
another when they are on the point of 
quarrelling. 

The Doctor and Mr. Arnold also under- 
stood one another, each understanding 
that the other viewed the situation very 
much bat not altogether in the same 
light as himself. Mr. Arnold was very 
anxious not to be forced to adopt the 
Doctor's disgraceful scheme ; and his own 
private plan was that Sophie should 
marry the Count, who, he knew, would 
not accept her portion. But he said to 
himself that whether or not he could 
induce his rebellious daughter to marry 
M. de Villebois, he certainly would not 
allow her to become the wife of Alfred 
Leighton. During the next two years 
she could not question his authority ; for 
she was only nineteen, and even under 
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the English law children cannot marry 
without their parents' consent until they 
attain the age of twenty-one. 

In the course of two years all sorts of 
things might happen. Alfred might go 
back to India and marry some one else, 
as his nephew had done. The Count 
on the other hand was faithful and almost 
a fixture at St. Ouen, where most of his 
property was situated; and who knew 
but that in course of time Sophie would 
not be touched by the constancy of his 
afiection ? 

" That is very likely 1" said Dr. Row- 
den, when Mr. Arnold, leading him to 
the window which opened upon the 
garden, communicated to him his ideas 
on the great subject of the moment. 
" Very likely indeed ! I dare say he'll 
be constant for the next two or three 
years, or for the next half dozen years. 
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What's to prevent him ? — and, of course, 
constancy is a very fine thing ! But in 
two or three years he will be so many 
years nearer sixty than he is now, and 
Miss Sophie will not think that fine at 
all! No, depend upon it, Arnold, con- 
stancy in a man of five-and-twenty is a 
virtue. But in a man who is turned 
fifty it is quite another thing; and the 
less a young lady has of it the better she 
is pleased I" 

" What then is to be done ?" 
Rowden shrugged his shoulders. 

^^ Eh bieriy cher Gomte^ how are you 
getting on, you are not enjoying your 
cigar," said Mr. Arnold, moving in the 
direction of M. de Villebois. 

" Pardon me, the cigar is excel- 
lent." 

"And you, Mr. Leighton, have you 
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becD communicating any of your Indian 
experiences to the Count ?" 

" Monsieur has not done me that honour 
hitherto," answered the Count. 

" I am not much of a sportsman," 
said Alfred, addressing Mr. Arnold 
and the Count at the same time. 
" I once killed a pig, and I rather 
regretted it, for he had not hurt me, 
and I must have hurt him very 'con- 
siderably." 

"Ah, you mean the wild boar," ex- 
claimed the Count. **But did you 
never hunt the tiger ?" 

" Oh yes, I have hunted tigers, and 
I have had shots at them, and I be- 
lieve I was near hitting a tiger one 
day." 

'*You did not bring him down?" 
asked the Count eagerly. 

" No 1 I made him get up," said 
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Alfred. "He was sitting down when 
I fired." 

"What's that?" asked Dr. Rowden, 
hearing a laugh. 

"Recollections of tiger-hunting," said 
Mr. Arnold. 

" Anecdote of a tiger who was more 
frightened than hurt," said Alfred. 

"Why shouldn't we all do some- 
thing ?" asked Rowden. " Whist, for 
instance ?" 

"I can play at whist," said Alfred, 
" but I always revoke." 

" Then," replied Rowden, " I sug- 
gest that you should take Arnold or 
the Count for your partner." 

" I don't care about playing," observed 
Mr. Arnold. "Why don't you and 
the Count have a game at piquet or 
^cartd ?" 
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"I am quite willing," answered the 
Count. 

"I'll play him at ^carte, piquet, or 
anything he likes down to cutting for 
fifty centime pieces, which is per- 
haps the best game going," said the 
Doctor. 

" Will you smoke another cigar ?" asked 
Mr. Arnold, addressing Alfred. 

'' Let us go into the garden and 
leave them to their gambling." 

**I wanted to speak to you," said 
Alfred, as soon as they had got out- 
side, "about something very import- 
ant." 

'' I also had something to say to 
you," replied Mr. Arnold. 

*' Pray let me hear." 

" No ; perhaps I had better hear what 
you have to say first." 
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"I wish to speak to you about Miss 
Arnold." 

" Indeed ! " 
• "I wished to tell you how much I 
admire " 

" You made that rather obvious, 
Mr. Leighton," interrupted the father. 

" Precisely !" continued Alfred. " For 
that reason I thought it best to ask 

you without further delay 

whether you would do me the hon- 
our to accept me as your son-in-law 

If you think I am hurrying 

matters too much, will you at least 
regard me as a possible suitor for your 
daughter's hand ?" 

•' It comes to the same thing," thought 
Alfred. 

" Of course I can't say that I won't 
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accept you as a possible suitor," replied 
Mr. Arnold. ** There can be no dis- 
qualification on your part, except in 
the way of money. In fact you do me 
a great honour in making the proposal. 
I have often heard of you from my 
nephew, and though I never * met your 
father, I knew several friends of his. 
But I must consider the interest, and, 
if you will allow me to say so, the 
feelings of my daughter." 

" By all means ! " answered Al- 
fred, quite confident on that point. 

**As to the question of interest — I 
speak to you with perfect frank- 
ness " 

" I am obliged to you for doing 
so 

" The Count de Villebois has pro- 
posed to Sophie, and I consider that 
he will, in all important respects, be an 
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excellent husband for her. His oflfer 
has my full approbation, and I shall 
do my best to secure its acceptance. It 
will in fact be accepted." 

** The Count is three times her 
age I" exclaimed Alfred in an irritated 
tone. 

** The Count is more than twice 
her age, but then Sophie is only nine- 
teen." 

'*You spoke of your daughter's feel- 
ings ?" said Alfred, somewhat sarcas- 
tically. 

** I come to that point next," con- 
tinued Mr. Arnold. ** Sophie is very 
susceptible " 

''And you wish to marry her to 
a man old enough to be her grand- 
father!" 

"The Count is about my age, and 
I am only her father But 
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I was saying when you interrupted 



me 



*' I beg your pardon." 

" I was saying that she was very sus- 
ceptible. You know the intelligence 
you brought her from India? It ought 
not to have had any eflFect upon her, but 
it did. Indeed it had a very great effect 
upon her, and she is annoyed, stung 
to the heart at Captain Thornton's 
having entrusted such a message to 
you." 

" Captain Thornton entrusted no 
message to me." 

*' He entrusted a packet of letters to 
you. You knew what the contents 



were." 



'* I knew nothing of the kind. I only 
knew that your nephew had confided 
to me a letter addressed to Miss 
Arnold and a packet which may or 

VOL. I, s 
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may not have contained other letters ; 
that he asked me, if possible, to give 
the packet to Miss Arnold herself.'* 

**How much better it would have 
been if I had taken them to her !" re- 
flected the father. "But who could 
foretell such a result as this ! He sees 
her once in the presence of the Superior 
— for I suppose the Superior was there ; 
once in my presence; and the third 
time he wants to make her an offer 
of marriage-perhaps has already made 
it 1 As for being accepted — oh, accepted 
of course 1 Accepted with thanks ! 
That's the worst of keeping a girl 
shut up in a Convent ! The first man 
she meets with a decent manner and 
address, turns her head. A girl brought 
up in England, accustomed to croquet, 
conversation with partners, and all the 
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rest of it, would see a fellow like 
Leighton at Jericho before she would 
accept him on the strength of a half- 
confident, half-respectful air, a well- 
furnished moustache, and ten minutes' 
idiotic conversation." 

" Well 1" said Mr. Arnold, after his 
brief period of reflection, " this, at least, 
is certain; that you were the means 
of communicating to my daughter 
the news of her cousin's marriage." 

"You said yourself that it was only 
a childish engagement." 

"I had hoped that she would regard 
it in that light. But it has afiected 
her deeply. She is a very susceptible 
girl, and she doesn't like the idea of 
the slight put upon her by Captain 
Thornton being known to you." 

"My dear Mr. Arnold 1" remonstrated 
Alfred. 

s 2 
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"Excuse me, Mr. Leighton. You 
have known my daughter perhaps alto- 

« 

gether a couple of hours. I have 
known her nineteen years. I am better 
acquainted with her true disposition 
than you are, and I repeat to you 
that she feels slighted, hurt, deeply 
wounded by what she considers the 
very cruel conduct of Captain Thorn- 
ton. She is in such a state of mind, 
in fact, that from mere spite she is 

quite ready to to if you will 

excuse my saying so to throw her- 
self away. Mariage de depit! That is 
the folly she would be guilty of!" 

" In that case why does she not 
throw herself away on the Count ? 
They say he has a hundred thousand 
francs a-year, and he is an acknow- 
ledged suitor — at least acknowledged 
and approved by you." 
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"And I am some one in the matter 
I beg you will observe," said Mr. Arnold, 
falling back on his dignity. 

" Did I not hasten to ask your sanc- 
tion r" 

" No ; you addressed yourself first to 
my daughter. It would have been more 
delicate to have asked beforehand whether 
your doing so would be agreeable to 
me. 

" And I may conclude ?" 

"You may, I think, draw your con- 
clusions jfrom what has already passed 
between us." 



They were now summoned to tea. 
Alfred resolved to leave the house the 
next morning, and before doing so to 
renew his proposition to Mr. Arnold in 
a more formal manner, with full par- 
ticulars as to his position and pros- 
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pects.' He was convinced that his oflfer 
would be rejected; but he said to 
himself that he at least should have 
done all that could fairly be required 
of him. After that he would, if neces- 
sary, carry Sophie away. He grieved, 
as it was, to see her in the society 
of a morose Count, a disreputable phy- 
sician and an unnatural father. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



AFTER "SPEAKING TO PAPA." 



QOPHIB, although she had never 
played at croquet, and had never 
at a ball absconded with her partner 
to the refreshment -room, understood, at 
a glance, what had taken place between 
Alfred and her father, 

" He has spoken to papa, papa has 
refused, and this is the beginning 
of my misfortunes 1" she said to her- 
self. 

However, the immediate business before 
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her wa8 to make tea — an operation so 
simple that, provided the herb itself be 
good and the water boiling, even a young 
lady crossed in love may perform it satis- 
factorily. 

Alfred could not talk to Sophie 
after his recent conversation with her 
father. 

The Count, fuming with joalousy, 
was not inclined to talk to her. 

If Dr. Rowden had spoken to her, 
she scarcely would have answered 
him. 

Her father thought he would not 
leave her entirely to herself; so with 
a show of affection which could not 
deceive Alfred or Dr. Rowden, which 
did not impress the Count very much, 
and which grieved Sophie, he sat down 
beside her, and addressed her some 
inane compliments, in a serio-comic tone. 
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on the skilful and becoming manner 
in which she presided at the tea- 
table. 

Sophie, who was not thinking of tea, 
and knew that her father knew that 
she was thinking of something very 
different, felt vexed at being spoken to 
in this fiivolous manner. Not only because 
she was vexed, but from sheer inability to 
think of an appropriate reply, she re- 
mained silent. She endeavoured to smile, 
but even in that little attempt was not 
successful. 

" This is a lively tea-party," said Row- 
den to himself. " Talk of the * cup which 
cheers but not inebriates !' I wish it 
did inebriate ! Anything would be better 
than this dead calm." 

Alfred had exhausted his hunting ex- 
periences in India, and had really nothing 
to say to the Count, while to Rowden 
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he made a point of never addressing a 
word more than was absolutely required 
by the usages of society. 

The Count uttered a few platitudes 
for the benefit of the company in 
general, and then relapsed into the 
silence which best became him. 

" I have so many things to say to 
Alfred," thought Sophie ; " so many im- 
portant things, and how am I to do 
so ? Perhaps I shall never be able to 
speak to him !" 

The silence at last became so terrible 
that a comic song would almost have been 
welcomed as a relief. 

When this point of dulness has been 
reached it is customary, if there is a 
young lady present, to ask her to per- 
form on the piano. Sophie knew what 
awaited her, and had already made up 
her mind what she should play. 
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" Sophie, my dear, will you favour 
us with something?'* said the papa. 
"We are all very fond of music, and 
you can't say that we are unable to 
keep silence." 

"Why is she not asked to sing?" 
thought Alfred, who remembered the 
sound of her sweet soprano voice. 

But Sophie had not been asked to 
sing. Her polite parent conducted her 
to the piano, and she at once commenced 
playing Rossini's hymn, La Garita. Al- 
fred Ustened with delight to the music, 
which meant much more to him than 
to any one else. 

Dr. Rowdon was bored by it, and 
would have preferred a solo on the 
banjo. 

Mr. Arnold rather liked it, and was 
glad to find that his daughter could 
play with so much expression. 
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The Count admired the music and 
loved the player. 

Alfred loved the music, loved the 
player, and knew that he was loved by 
the player in return. 

To the others the music was Rossini's, 
and it was a language which each could 
interpret as he pleased. To Alfred it 
was Sophie's own music, and had one 
absolute meaning, revealed to him alone. 

Jealousy is very ingenious, and it at 
last occurred to the unhappy Count 
that the music was not for him nor for 
the general company at all. 

"Every note," he said to himself, 
"is addressed to that, young English- 
man, and that is why she plays so 
well. She never played so well be- 
fore I" 

The sweet suggestive sounds had 
transported Alfred to the region of the 
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Convent, and had recalled to him' the 
incidents of his first interview with 
Sophie. Sophie, too, he felt sure, 
must herself be thinking of that first 
interview, to which La Garita would 
now be remembered for ever by both 
as the proper musical accompaniment. 

There was nothing to prevent Alfred 
going up to Sophie, and addressing 
an ordinary compliment to her on the 
conclusion of the piece. 

'* You pay a great deal of attention 
to music, do you not, at the Convent," 
he afterwards said ; " and especially to 
singing ?" . 

'* We do to church singing," answered 
Sophie ; " but solos are not en- 
couraged." 

" I shall be in the garden as soon 
as it is light," he whispered. 

Sophie could not respond by any 
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sign of intelligence, for she felt sure 
that her father was watching. 

Dr. Rowden, whom Rossini's music 
had sent to sleep, woke up on the 
restoration of silence', and saw that 
Mr. Leighton was talking to Miss Sophie 
in pianissimo passages. 

"At it again 1" he said to himself. 
But before he could catch Mr Arnold's 
eye, Alfred had finished his very brief 
conversation with Sophie, and his con- 
duct for the rest of the evening of- 
fered nothing which the most pre- 
hensile of critics could seize upon. 

Sophie now played some of Men- 
delssohn's " Songs without Words " 
(they were not " without words " 
for Alfred) ; upon which the Count 
fell into a reverie, and Rowden once 
more into a sound sleep. 
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Alfred, thinking hQ might have no 
other opportunity of speaking to Mr. 
Arnold unobserved, said to him, be- 
tween two lieder^ that he had already 
prolonged his stay at St. Ouen more 
than he had intended, and that the next 
morning he should be obliged to go to 
England. 

After receiving the usual invitation 
not to hurry his departure, and grate- 
fully declining it, Alfred said, in answer 
to Mr. Arnold's second inquiry whether 
he ** must really go," that he " really 
must." 

" Well, we shall meet at breakfast to- 
morrow," said Mr. Arnold. " I will not 
say good-bye now. My daughter," he 
added, "goes back to the Convent the 
first thing in the morning." 

That being the case, Alfred took care 
that Sophie should not forget to wish 
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him good-bye — a ceremony which she 
went through with much formahty after 
she had played one more lied. 

Alfred was hypocrite enough to put a 
certain show of warmth into the ex- 
pression of his good wishes on leaving 
her. 

" That's not a farewell parting !" said 
Rowden, however, to himself, when he saw 
Sophie give Alfred ' her hand for a mo- 
ment and say good-night. " She is too 
calm, and she would have been afraid to 
say a word to him if she had really 
believed that she was not going to see 
him again." 

Soon after Sophie's retirement, the 
Count signified his intention of going. 
But it was only ten o'clock, and Mr. 
Arnold prevailed upon him to stay a little 
longer. 

" I want to speak to my daughter," 
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he said. ** I shall be back in ten minutes, 
and we will then have a little lansque- 
net. I am afraid you must have had 
a very dull evening ; but no evening can 
be altogether dull that ends with lansque- 
net." 
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CHAPTER XXTT, 



Sophie's dbolaeation.. 



" O OPHIB;' said Mr. Arnold, foUowing 
his daughter to her room, and 
overtaking her just as she entered, " I 
want to speak to you seriously — very 
seriously indeed." 

" Yes, papa," said Sophie, who was 
quite serious enough already. 

Mr. Arnold shut the door. 

"I was shocked and grieved to see 
you behave as you did at dinner to- 
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day," he began. "After the scene in 
the garden " 

" What scene in the garden ?" asked 
Sophie. 

"After I met you walking \nth Mr. 
Leighton in the garden, I thought you 
would at least have been quiet for the 
rest of the evening ; instead of which 
you kept up a sort of secret conversation 
with him all dinner time.*' 

Sophie, not in the habit of being 
taken to task on subjects of this 
kind, became very much confused, 
and scarcely attempted to defend her- 
self. She was sure she had done no- 
thing wrong, but she could not give 
all her reasons for holding that convic- 
tion. 

" When did you ever hear of a young 
lady walking about a garden alone with 
a gentleman ?" ^ 

T 2 
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Sophie might have cited cases, but she 
refrained. 

" Why you had never seen Mr. Leighton 
but once before." 

"Twice!" Sophie ventured to inter- 
ject. 

"Well, say twice. The first time he 
merely delivered a message." Sophie 
said nothing. " The second time I was 
present, and I can certify that he did 
not exchange half-a-dozen words with 
you. And the third time I find you 
walking with him alone in a garden ! 
And then you sit next him at dinner, 
and keep whispering to him all dinner 
time !" 

" But it was the garden of your 
house, papa, which makes some dififer- 
ence. As for sitting next me at din- 
ner, where else as a stranger was he to 
sit ?" 
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" He was no more a stranger than Dr. 
Rowden ; indeed, rather less." 

" But I can't bear Dr. Rowden. 
I wish you had never seen him I He 
is a bad man, you may depend upoti 
it." 

" He has red hair, I admit, and his 
hands are coarse." 

" His mind is coarse, papa." 

" Perhaps it is ; but what has that to 
do with your whispering to Mr. Leighton, 
and Mr. Leighton's whispering to you, 
all dinner time ?" 

Sophie made no answer. 

" Listen to me, Sophie," Mr. Arnold 
went on. **You know how much I 
think of your future : how much I desire, 
not knowing from one day to another 
what may happen to me, to see you com- 
fortably settled. Did I try to thwart 
your wishes when — when you were keep- 
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ing up a correspondence with your cousin 
in India ?" 

" Oh, do not speak of it 1" exclaimed 
Sophie, " that is all forgotten." 

" I must recur to it for one mo- 
ment, just to get you to answer 
my question. Did I, in that matter, 
ever contradict you ; did I ever seek 
to raise up any obstacle to your mar- 
riage?" 

" No, indeed, you did not." 

"You understand, then, that nothing 
can be further from my heart than a 
wish to control your sentiments, when 
those sentiments are at all well directed. 
As for Mr. Leighton, I will not mention 
his name again, for you will see no 
more of him. To-morrow morning he 
goes away." 

" To-morrow morning !" 

"Yes, to-morrow morning, the first 
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thing. Urgent business calls him to 
London." 

Sophie had ceased to listen to her 
father. She was thinking that she 
must certainly, by some means or 
other, manage to see Alfred before his 
departure. 

"However, the important thing I had 
to say to you was this," continued Mr. 
Arnold. "One of your best friends — 
your best friend and most devoted ad- 
mirer — is also about to go away. 
Before he leaves it would be very 
agreeable to me — and I now think it 
absolutely your duty to do so ; it would 
be very agreeable to me if you would 
give him some assurance that you are 
not unmindful of his attentions." 

" I would much rather be without 
his attentions, papa," replied Sophie, 
" if you mean the Count de Villebois." 
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"Perhaps; but you should not con- 
sider your own feehngs alone. You 
should think of others." 

" Of others ?" asked Sophie. 

"Well," explained Mr. Arnold; "if 
you were a dutiful daughter, as I am 
sure you are, you would think also of 
me and my wishes. When the Count 
proposed to you before, I said little 
or nothing in his favour. Now, circum- 
stances have changed. He is ready 
once more to offer you his hand. This 
time, do not let it be rejected." 

"I cannot consent to marry the 
Count de Villebois," said Sophie, with 
more firmness than her father had seen 
her exhibit before. 

" Do you wish to remain then all 
your life at the Convent?" asked Mr. 
Arnold, who would most willingly have 
consented to such an arrangement. 
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"I do not," replied Sophie, very 
pale but very decided. "If it were 
absolutely necessary to ctoose, I would 
rather remain for ever in the Convent 
than marry the Count; but I do not 
see that I am bound to either course." 

" I really can't understand what has 
happened to you," said Mr. Arnold, after 
looking at his daughter for some seconds 
without speaking. " What I thought w,as 
mere fiivolity must have been something 



worse." 



*'I have not been frivolous," said 
Sophie, very quietly. 

" Not frivolous !" exclaimed the father. 
" Were you not exchanging whispers 
with him all dinner-time ? And what 
was he saying to you in the garden? 
Was he not making love to you, making 
desperate love to you — for every word he 
said was overheard — and were you not 
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encouraging lim ? If this was not 
fiivolity, my God 1 by wliat horrible 
name am I to call it?" 

"I have nothing to be ashamed of," 
said Sophie, very resolutely, and blush- 
ing only from indignation. 

•*Then you are lost to shame! If 
the man had been your affianced hus- 
band, he would have had no right to 
talk to you, to behave to you as he 
didl" 

**He is my affianced husband," said 
Sophie. 

"What?" roared Mr. Arnold, almost 
loudly enough to be heard by the 
expectant card-players downstairs. 

"He is my affianced husband!" re- 
peated Sophie, "and I will never marry 
any one else." 
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But, my poor girl, you must be 
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demented," commenced Mr. Arnold in 
another tone; he had, all at once, 
become full of compassion. " You know 
nothing about him." 

"Yes," said Sophie, **I know a great 
deal about him. I have not seen him 
very often, but I have thought about 
him a great deal." 

"You thought a great deal — ^in fact, 
a great deal too much — about your 
cousin. It would show a very weak 
character, if, merely from annoyance at 
what has taken place in India, you 
should make a hasty marriage to prove 
that it has not annoyed you at 
all." 

"No such motive influences me," 
replied Sophie ; " and there is no ques- 
tion of a hasty marriage. It was not 
for me, but for Mr. Leighton to speak 
to you on the subject." 
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**He has already done so, and I 
have refused to listen to him/' 

"Then," said Sophie, "you did not 
think I was frivolous? You know that 
he was, earnest and sincere, and that I 
was the same " 

Mr. Arnold saw that he had gone 
too far, and that he had moreover com- 
mitted himself. He was afraid that 
Sophie's indignation would now con- 
dense into tears, and he had a great 
horror of that ordinary accompaniment to 
a " scene*' in which female performers are 
engaged. For a time then he was silent. 

"Sophie," he began again, after a 
few moments' reflection. " It is not 
often a father asks a favour of a 
daughter. But I have one to ask of 
you, and I would not do so without an 
important reason." 
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Sophie waited anxiously to hear what 
impossibihty he was now going to 
propose. 

"You will not, at least you will not 
this evening, promise to reconsider the 
Count's proposal ?" 

"My dearest papa, I can not!" she 
exclaimed. 

" Will you, for my sake, for the sake 
of your father, who has watched over 
you from your cradle, who has en- 
deavoured, however much in vain, to 
supply the place of the sainted mother 
who was taken from us when you were 
but an infant" — (here Mr. Arnold him- 
self shed a tear) — "will you, for my 
sake, give up this young man, of whom 
you know so little, and who has 
doubtless only been saying to you what 
he has said to many other girls be- 
fore ?" 
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" I cannot make that promise," pleaded 
Sophie, more touched by the former than 
she was piqued by the latter part of her 
father's appeal. 

**Will you at least promise not to 
marry him without my consent ?" 

" I hope some day you will give your 
consent, papa." 

" That is not answering my ques- 
tion. Will you at least swear to me, 
will you assure me in the most solemn 
manner, that you wiU not marry him 
secretly ?" 

"Yes," said Sophie, "I will promise 
that. I should not think of marrying 
him secretly." 

"You promise me seriously and reli- 
giously that you will not." 

" I do," said Sophie. 

Mr. Arnold felt gratified. 
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"After all," he said to himself, "I 
have not entirely failed." 

" I am sorry if I pained you by any- 
thing I said," concluded the fond parent 
as he embraced his daughter. " But you 
are very young, and, I am afi^id, a 
little thoughtless. Now good-night. I 
shall not be up when you go away in 
the morning, but I shall go and see you 
at the Convent some time to-morrow or 
the next day." 

Mr. Arnold kissed his daughter again 
and left her to her not very joyful 
reflections. 

Downstairs he found Alfred waiting 
to wish him good-night. It was not 
much more than teri o'clock, but the 
departing guest represented that he had 
to go through the tedious operation of 
packing up, and that if he put it off 
until the next day he should never get 
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away at all. This argument seemed 
to have weight with Mr. Arnold, for 
he made no great efforts to detain Al- 
fred, but contented himself with re- 
minding him that the breakfast hour 
next morning would as usual be 
eleven. 

Alfred had only just gone when two 
late visitors, Major Raccroc and Captain 
Fludyer made their appearance. 

Some dehcate banter was addressed to 
Captain Fludyer on his having unwit- 
tingly thrust his head into the lion's 
den, for if Fludyer had known that 
Mr. Leighton, to whom he owed a 
certain bet, was staying in Mr. Arnold's 
house, he would have paid for his own 
hquor and cigars at a public cafe rather 
than have presented himself at that 
hospitable mansion. 

However, Alfred had retired to his 
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bedroom, and Dr. Rowden's obliging 
offer to go and call him down had no 
effect in disturbing Captain Fludyer's 
equanimity. 
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